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REMARKS 
4 On THE 


CHOLERA MORBUS, 
By Avrua, 


_ Parcervixe by your occasional remarks 
on the malignant cholera, that you believe 
oe be a disease propagated by contagion, 

hope that I shall be considered as paying 
jov no amall compliment on the score of 

ir intentions and love of science, by count- 
ing, as I do, upon your readiness to give 
place to statements in opposition to the 
— you hold. Ifwe view the 

this terrific malady, as it tends to Teor. 
ganise society wherever it shows itself, 
as it causes the déstruction of human 
life on an extensive scale, or as it cram 
commerce, and causes vast expense 
the maintenance of quafantine and cor- 
don establishments, no subject can surel 
be, at this moment, of dee interest. It 
is to be regretted, indeed, that in this coun- 
try political questions (of great magnitude 
certainly) should have prevented the legis- 


depending on uuknown states of the at- 
mosphere, or on terrestrial emanations, or 
on a principle, aura, or whatever else it 


—|may be called, elicited under certain cir- 


cumstances, from both the earth and air 1— 
In the one case we have what the French, very 
generally I believe, term mediate and im- 
mediate contagion, while the term infection 
would seem to be reserved by some of the 
most distinguished of their physicians for the 
production of diseases by a deteriorated at- 
mosphere,and much confusion would certainly 
be avoided by this adoption of terms. Now 
it is evident that incalculable mischief must 
arise whena community acts upon erroneous 
decisions on the above questions ; for, if we 
proceed in our measures on the principle of 
the disease not being either directly or in- 
directly contagious, and that it should, 
nevertheless, be so in fact, we shall consign 
many to the grave, by not advising measures 
of separation between those in health, and 
the persons, clothes, &c., of the sick. On 
the other hand, should governments and the 
heads of families act on the principle of the 
disease being transmissible person to 
a while the fact may be, that the 
isease is produced in each person by his 


, | breathing the deteriorated atmosphere of a 


nected | certain limited surface, the calamity iv this 


with cholera, in order to avert, should we 


be efflicted with an epidemic 
fusion, bordering on anarchy, which we find 
has occurred in some of those couatries 


t bave been in contact with him, | from 


the air about his 


case must be very great; for, as bas hap- 
ned on the Continent lately, cordons may 
established to prevent flight, when flight 

would seem to be the only means of 

to thousands ; and families, under a falée 

impression, may be induced to shut them- 

selves up in localities where “ every breeze 


is bane. 

Hence then the , to the state 
and to individuuls, of a rigid investigation 
of these subjects. It is matter of general 


regret, I 


sider “ the safe side” of the question, and 
safe side can only be “- 
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in this with due severity, all the data con 
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virer, where it has this year appeared. 
Were this letter intentied for the eyes of 
atlothe medica) men only, it would be unnecessary 
’ to say that, during epidemics, eae ae 
| thousands rests upon the solution of ¢ 
hem the teay dical men, that 
toa t ‘om the Jeve, among Medical men, 
of another it, dither itherto the question of cholera has not 
aM directly, by touching him, or indirectly, by roe been handled in this country with 
wo} touching a mpartiality. Even some honest men, 
of ke whieh erroneous views as to what they con- 
| either 
J either duting his illness or after death ’— 
Or ia it, Om the other hand, disease with 
j the appearcice avd. progress of which sick | know what to do in the event of an epide- . 
collectively, have | mic), openly favour the side of contagion, 
son influence, the cause of its presence | contrary to their inward conviction ; while 
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the people of the quarantine have been 
stoutly at work in rmeking out that precau- 
tions are as necessary in the cholera as in 
Meantime our merchants, and in- 
d the whole nation, are filled with asto- 
nishment on diggoyering that neighbouring 
tates enforce @ quarantine ag ships 
from the British dominions, when those 
atates find that cases of disease are reported 
to them as occurring among resem- 
ing more or less which we have 
loudly, and I must add de- 
clared to be contagious. It is quite true, 
that however decidedly the question may 
be set at rest ip this country, as to the non- 
ion of cholera, our commerce, should 
fe act upon this principle, would be sub- 
ct to vexatious megsures, at least for a 
» on the of other states; but let 
and take the lead in instituting a fall 
inquity into the whole subject, by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; and if 
the question be decided against quaran- 
tines and cordons by that body, other coun- 
tries will quickly follow the example, and 
explode them as being much worse than 
useless, as far as their application to cho- 
Jera ‘may be concerned. It is very remark- 
le how, in these matters, one country 
shapes its course by what seems to be the 
rule in others ; and, as far as the point merely 
ts commerce, without regard to ulterior 
considerations, it is not very that 
this should be the case ; but it is not till an 
epidemic shall have actually made its ap- 
 acwpec among us, that the consequences 
the temporising, or the of 
Medical men can appear in all their horrors, 
Let no man hesitate to retract an opinion 
already declared, on a question of the high- 
st importance to society, if he should see 
reason for doing so, after a patient and 
biassed reconsideration of all the facts. 
‘We are bound, in every way, to act with 
faith towards the public, and erroneous 
8, in which that public is concerned, 
ht to be declared as soon as discovered, 
show you and others how erroneous some 
of the data are from which you are likely to 
ve drawn conclusions, is the main cause 
my wish to occupy some of yqur pages 
from time to time, as circumstances may 
amg ; and in doing this it ig certainly not 
wish to give offence to respectable per- 
, though I may have occasion to notice 

ir errors or omissions. 
evious to proceeding to the considera- 
of other points, it may be observed, 
all doubt is at an end as to the identity 
of the Indian, Russian, Prussian, and Aus- 
trian epidemic cholera; no greater differ- 
enge being observed in the grades of the 
in any DA of those countries than is 


| be found at different times, or in different 


in ah of hem At) 


the risk of a. incom- 
tent judge, if nothing worse, I shall pot 
esitate to say, that if the same assemblage 
of symptoms be admitted as constituting 
same disease, it may at any time, be eata- 
Wishes the entire.sasisfaction of an un- 
prejudi tribunal, that cases of cholera 
not unfrequently proving fatal, and corre- 
sponding in every. particular to the average 
of cases as they have appeared in the above 
countries, have been frequently remarked as 
occurring in other countries, including Eng- 
land; and yet no cordon or quarantine re- 
gulations, on the presumption of the dis- 
ease spreading by contagion, For my own 
part, without referring to events out of 
Europe, I have been long site familiar, 
and I know several others who are equally 
so, with ebdlera, in whieh a perfect simi- 
larity to the symptoms of the Indian or 
Russian cholera has existed: the coll 
the deadly coldness with a clammy skin—- 
the irritability of the stomach, and prodigi 
discharge from the bowels of an ag 
rous fluid (uatinged with bile in the sli 
est degree)—with a corresponding shrink. 
ing of flesh and integumente—the pulseless 
and livid extremities—the ghastly aspect of 
countenance and sinking of the eyes—the 
restlessness 80 great, that the patient has 
net been able to i a tin 
one position—yet, with all this, nobody 
dreamt ‘of contagion; no precautions were 


taken on those occasions “ to prevent the 
spreading of the disease,” and no epidemics 
followed. In the Glasgow Hi of the 


5th ult., will be found a paper by a Dr. Mar- 
shall (a gentleman who seems to reason wit 
great acuteness), which illustrates this part 
of our subject. This gentleman appears to 
have had a good deal of experience in Cey- 
lon when the disease raged there, and I 
shall bave occasion to refer hereafter to hig 
statements, which I consider of great value, 
Nobody can be so absurd as to expect, that 
in the instances to which I refer, all the 
symptoms which have ever been enumer- 
ated, should have occurred ip each case; 
for neither in India nor any-where el 
could all the grave armpiony ‘be possibly 
united in any ong case ; for instance, great 
retching, and a profuse serous discharge 
from the bowels, have very commonly oc- 
curred where the disease has terminated 
fatally ; yet it is not less certain, that ev 
in the epidemics Of the same year, de 
has often token placé more wh 
the stomach and bowels baye been but litt) 
affected, of not at all, To those who 

the subject of cholera all the attention which, 
it merits, the consideration of some of tho 
cases which have, witbin the last few, we 


appeared in the journ country». 


cannot fail to prove. of: high intéreat,. 
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"CASE OF CHOLERA. on 


asmuch as show, 2 all doubt, that 
the disease called ch 
in this country, and however closely, ac- 
cording to the opinion of some peop e, its 
symptoms may resemble the epidemic cho- 
lera of other countries, is not 
On some of thoge cases so properly placed 
before the public, I shall perhaps be soon 
able to offer a few remarks: meanwhile, I 
shall here giye the abstract of a cise, the 
details of which have not as yet, I believe, 

ppeared, and which must greatly strengthen 
beset ih their opinion, that at least our 
cholera cases, however formidable the symp- 
toms, and though they sometimes end ra- 
pidly in death, still do not possess the pro- 
prety of communicating the disease to others, 
. 8 not mean to state that I have myself 
seen the case, the details of which ee 
about to give, but aware of the accuracy of 
the gentleman who has forwarded them to 
me, can say, that although the communi- 
cation was not made by the medical gentle- 
mau in gbatge of the patient, the utmost 
reliance may be placed on the fidelity of 
thase details : 


. Thursday, August 11th, 1831, Martin 
M‘Neal, aged 42, of the 7th fusileers, sta- 
tioned at Hull, was attacked at a little be- 
fore four a.m., with severe purging and 
Vomiting: when seen by his surgeon at 
about four o'clock, ‘was labouring under 
spasms of the abdominal muscles, and of the 
calves of the legs. What he had vomited, 
was considered as being merely the contents 
of the stomach, and, as the tongue was not 
Observed to be stained of a yellow colour, it 
was inferred that no bile bad been thrown 
up. He took 70 drops of laudanum, and dilu- 
ents were ordered. Half past six, seen again 
by the surgeon, who was informed that he 
had vomited the tea whicl: he had taken; no 
appearance of bile in what he had thrown 
up; watery-stools, with a small quantity of 
feeulent matter; thirst; the spasms in ab- 
domen and legs continued ; countenance not 
expressive of anxiety; skin temperate ; 
pulse 68 and soft ; the forehead covered 
with moisture. Ordered ten grains of calo- 
mel, with two of opium, which were reject 
ed by the stomach, though not immediately. 

Bight o’clock ‘a.m. The featares siuk- 
ing, the temperature of the body now below 

Hatdral standard, especially the extre. 
mities ; puise'smal); tongue cold and moist ; 
agréat déal ‘of retching, and a fluid vomited 

bling barley-water, but more viscid; 
coustant inclitiation to go to stool, but pass- 
ed ‘nothing’$ ‘the spasms niore violent and 
continued’; a state of collapse the most ter- 
rifi¢ sueceeded. ‘At nite o'clock, only a very 
feeble ‘action “of the heart could be ascer- 
tained as going on, ever with the aid of the 
stethoscope; the cold, and covered 


bod 
witha sweat} the features greatly | if 


sunk ; the face diseoloured ; the lips Blue ; 
the tongue moist, and very cold; the han 
and feet blue, cold, and shrivelled, as ifthe 
had been soaked in water, like ‘wash 
men’s hands; no pulsation to be detected 
throughout the whole extent of the upper'or 
lower extremities; the voice changed, dn 
power of utterance diminished. He repli 
to questions with reluctance, and in mono- 
lables ; the spasms became more violent, 
the abdomen being, to the feel, as hard as 
board, and the legs drawn up; cold as 
body was, he could not bear the application 
of heat, and he threw off the bed-clothes; 
d no ‘urine ‘since first seen; the eyes 
came glassy and fixed; the spasms lik 
those of tetanus or hydrophobia ; the rest- 
legsness so great, that it required restraiat 
to keep bim for ever so short a time in a 
one position, A vein having been opene: 
in one of his arms, from 16 to 20 ounces of 
blood were drawn with the greatest diffi- 
culty. During the flowing of the bl 
there was great writhing of the body, an 
the spasms were very severe: friction 
been arduously employed, and at ten a.m. 
he took a draught containing 24 drachms of 
laudanum, and the vomiting having ce 
he fell asleep. At two p.m. reaction took 
lace, so as to give hopes of recovery. At 
our p.m, the coldness of the body, disco- 
loration, &c., returned, but without a return 
of the vomiting or spasms. At about balf 
past 8 he died, after a few convulsive sobs, 
On a post-mortem examination, polypi 
were found in the ventricles of the heart, 
and the cave were filled with dark blood, 
Some red patches were noticed on the mu- 
cous membrane; but the communication 
forwarded to me does not specify on what 
precise part of the stomach or intestinal 
canal; and my friepd dues not appear to 
attach much importance to them, from their 
common occurrence in a variety of other 
diseases, it remains to be noticed, that the 
above man had been at a fair in the neigh- 
bourhood on the 9th (two days preceding 
his attack), where, as is stated, As ate freel: 
of fruit, and got intoxicated, On the 1 
he also went to the fair, bat was seen to go 
to bed sober that night. The disease did 
not spread to others, either by direct or in- 
direct contact with this patiest. 
Now let us be frank, and instead of tem-— 
porising with the question, take up in one” 
hand the paper on “ cholera spasmodica 
just issued, for our guidance, from the Col- 
lege of Physicians by the London Baard of 
Health, and in the other, this case of Mar~ 
tin M‘Neal (far from being a singular case 
this year, in most of the important symp- 
toms),—let the symptoms be compared by 
those who are desirous that the truth should 
be ascertaived, or by those who are not, dnd 


distinctions can be made out, I must 
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it pra on certain questions connected with 

era, is worth volumes of what has been 
t. Let it, be, ex- 
ined by the most fastidious, and the, com- 

te identity cannot be got rid of, eyen to 

blue skin, the shrivelled fingers, the cold 

tongue, the change in the voice, and the 


suppression of urine, considered in some of Emperor. 


the descriptions to be found in the pamphlet 
issued by the Board of Health, as so cha- 
racteristic of the “ Indian” cholera; and 
this, 100, under a “* conatitution of the at- 
** go remarkably disposed to fayour 
the production af cholera at kind 
other, that Dr, Gooch, were he alive, or 
close reasoner like him, must be satia- 
fied, that were this remarkable form of the 
essentisily contagious, no circum- 
stance was absent which cap at all be consi- 
dered: essential to the propagation of a conte- 
s disease. As the symptoms in the case | Sir 
of M'Neal were, perhaps, more character- 
istically grouped than in any other case 
which has been recorded in this country, so 
it has also in all probability occurred, that 
more individuals had been in contact with 
him during his illness and after his death, 
oa the facility 3 in obtaining persons to attend 


the sick, rub be 
vastly greater in the army ¢ ordinary 


tion of one or two escaping, many, 
which is always a test, 
College of Physicians we are all 
with every iéeliog of re- 
document transmitted by 
learned our goverament, on 
9th of June last, expressed only a “ philo- 
sophic doubt,” instead of making an asser- 
tion, the question relative to the contagion 
or non-contagion of the epidemic, now mak- 
ing in various parts of Europe,/|+ 
would be less shackled among us, while 
Precisely the same regulations, as to 
Tantine, might have been carried into e. 
for we all know that in sueh matters Sorta 
ta will act in a case 0 con- 
gidu, quite as if 
themselyes, with may 
have obtained from caperens and other 
body as the 


tbe 18th of Py une, they profess their | esca 


bould it be, tes 

iffer from y, be excused 

ip seems 

enou their, letter to, 

ment of math Of OO the College should | medic 

have ptud as eason for their decision ag 

“ate tious (meaning, 


from. pense: 
er means. of 
symptoms,of the cholera 
ed by the, documents submit 
Now, secording to the printed 
tary papers, among the 
referred to.as having! been\seat by 
cil to the College, was one fromm 
» Pbysician. in 
of Russia, in which clear ace 
count is given of the symptonis as 
if the. College had, previously 
identity of and Indian 
a comparison symptoms, as 
detailed by Sir Lag mar with these described 
in various the three wolwmet of 
the college Must etonce have estas 
blished the point ia the 1 fact 
we know that the evidence of Dr. 
given before the College, when, he 
Sir William’s description of. the. disease 
fully this to, the sa- 
Had. the o¥ast 
India Reports, together with the \infor- 
mation since accumulated by eur, 
Medical Department, consulted,- 
which are highly, creditable, to those cons 
cerned im drawing themap. and contain. in- 
comparably. better, evidence,, that, is, evi- 
dence more ‘to be relied on, thee any which 
can ever een ed from: Kussia or any 
other part of the world-——had these sourees 
of information been consulted, as. many think 
they should in eli fairness heave beev, the 
College would probably have: 


the | doubtngly as to cholera, in any form, 


rom person to person. at 
current in favour of the tt of wat pe 
rests, I Perceive, on statements the most 
ague, assertions in a geversl way, as to 
the security of those. whe, 
To show how litijJe reliance is to 
A be placed om such statements, even when 


ey. 
thority, let us take an instance which bap- 
pened in the of! fever. Doctor, 
now Sip Wa. pated the 


quarantine 
tha the peel = in’ a deck yard, 

a 
also thé quaran' 
the spot; inede’ '# 


years, whem publication: appeased 
gentlemen of the Halloran, of the 
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‘been’ without-the wuallest foundation, and 
farnishes the Particulars sf Cased which’ oc- 
carred) in the doci-yerd, among which were 
some deaths ; this bas nevertince been re- 
plied*to—so much as a caution in the selec- 


Po show; farther; low’ absurdly state. 


meits' respecting whe effigaty’ of corlons 
will sometimes be made; it may be mention- 
ed that? M. D'Argout, French ‘minister ‘of 
public works, standing wp in his "place in 
thechamiber, the Srd instant, and pro- 
for additional cordons, 
stated, by way of ‘proving the effi 
of “such! estublishments, in Pruiseis, 
where, uccording’ to bim, cordon precautions 
had been pre-emineutly rigorous, and where 
th le territoire a été defends: pied 2% pied,” 
such special enforcement of the regulations 
was ‘attended with assez de sucees:”” it 
the*meantime the next mail brings us the 
‘anvouncement (dated Berlin, Sept. 
2)pofithe @iséese having made its appear- 
ance'there 
edhclude, forthe present: if there be 
ove reason more than another why the ques- 
tion‘of cholera should be scrutinized by the 
highest’ tribunal—a parliamentary commit- 
toe—it is; that in the “ ts’’ just issued 
by the Board ‘of Heattli, the following pas- 
sage occurs (page 36):—“ But in the event 
practicable, on 
account of extreare illness or otherwise, the 
prevention of alfintercoarse with the sick, 
evenof the family-of the pérson attecked, 
must be ‘vigidly’ unless,’ &c. 
Thers aré atleast’ soe who'‘can duly ap- 
preciate *all: the consequences of this ; but 
enough—let’us do all that human wisdom 
can suggest in order to ascertain nant 
be-really necessary that, in! the event of a 
living sball fly from 
Phe sick they should cherish.” 
Birmiogham, Sept. 10, 1851. 
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the effects or phen omens’ of "pris 
‘which effects are dissiinilar, 
may fallaciously appear in some respeets to 
be'ientical, and ‘upon the stréngth of that 
by means of forced’ oF false upon 
experiments, try to establish an identity 
between ‘priticiples” evidently dissinjilar, 
taking fairy from printiple to printi- 
le, from living ‘to “dead, ‘and ftom déatl' to 
ivitig ‘matter; thereby misdirecting expe- 
rimental itivestigation and philosophic rea- 
soning, Gnd’ substantiating visionary liypo- 
theses for theori*s founded on proof. Such 
is the course of fhose philosophers, J be- 
litve, who, however well disposed towards 
Beiende, teach the identity between the vital 
principle on one hand, and electricity or 
onthe other, 


‘All the experiments of the greatest En- 


glish champion respecting this an be- 


tween the electric and the nervous fluids, 
fall far short of warranting him to believe 
that he has by them proved an idetitity, and 
this T shall next try to prove. preres 
I shall first make a few observations 
this supposed identity ; 2dly, on the non- 
dependence of involuntary parts u 

spinal marrow ; 3dly, on the dependence of 
volun muscles upon the spinal marrow ; 
and 4thly, on the functions of the ganglia 
of the sympathetic, and the dependence of the 
involuntary viscera upon the latter nerve, 
together witli some ‘observatious respecting 
the function! of secretion and production of 
animal heat. Tbe aubstance of some of my 
objections against Dr. W. Philip’s doctrines 
Ihave published, but I now advance 
them’ ‘form, to be either dis- 
established by the medical pub- 


As to Dt/W. Philip Waving transferred 
elect ‘it the form ofa’ continued stream 
through the two portions of the divided par 
vagum, and Wis asserting that the nervous 
influenve is Uitreforé transmitted to the 
stomach through the two portions of the 
divided nervé in the same manner, * Dr 
Philip may as well take a piece of wire, of 
a piece of wet string, cut either in two, and 
keeping the’ cut ‘extremities oppased, bit 
city through ' the two portions of the 
vid ind assert that 
roves by this, that the effect of the nerve, 
Spite of its organisation and inherent life 
is merely the effectofthe chord. THe teaches 


‘Tthe idéntity of the and “electric 


fluids, tiot ‘otly of account’ of the latter ex- 


| citing the“action of the artéties and of mus- 


cblar fibré’ (effects, T may observe, whith 
ottier stiniulants would probably produce, if 
transmitted us suddenly, as strongly, and in 
the ‘same manner, to Muscdlar fibre), bat 


wer, L can easily imagine that electri- 
city, when transmitted through the divided 


ba A and acting a3 a stimulus, shall ex- | pendent 


tbe organising vessels of thé lower por- 
tions of the par yaga which are fomtigitond 
with the stomach, so 98 to excite ap in- 
creased degree of nervous influence in them, 
consequently in the stomach, which nerv- 
ods influence, without the application of 

ha stimulus, would have remained unde 
nb and would never have been brought 
into action in the stomach previously to the 
of the nerves, 

We find Dr. W. py asserting that the 
peculiar vital powers of the neryous sys- 
tem consist in those by which 

ent (his supposed agent, electricity 
it s.. 1 would ask, Where do 
we,see the yital power of the nerves in con- 
trolling tricity ip any way whatever, 


wheh an electrical shock is transmitted 


MR. DERMOTT ON THE 


doing. I say 89 too; 


not that ic 
however (as Dr, W, Philip maintaios), tha 
the action of the heart is altogether inde- 
of the nervous system, it only 
proves that it. is not altogether dependin 
upon the influence of the spinal marrow 
brain—in fact, upon the cérebro-spinal sys- 
tem; that it may be depending upon the in- 
fluence of some other partof the nervous sys- 
tem—viz, the hetict maximi 


much legs upon the part 


supply it, and, of course, it must 


su from it does not bear any-thing like 
a The effects of the al 
marrow upon the heart, at thé 


time, that there is a y establishéd 
between the heart other parts whieh 
are supplied by the sympathetic on 
hand, and the brain, spinal marrow, & 
parts supplied by them, on the other; th 
sympathy is by means of the Sagat 
tions or connecting filaments Which pexi 


i lining nerves? Has the will, by | between the ganglia of the sympathetic Ff 
‘hue e 


any control. over the electric shock? Or is 
there any, difference between the manner in 


sing power of those neryes, cerebral and 


| 


nerves; lence 
sudden destruction of the spinal marrow 
produces the same effects upon the syst 


thich an electric shock is transmitted the sympathetic and the actions of the 
ough a living nerve and a. dead nerve? | vital organs which it supplies, as any other 


would ask, Where are the living powers of 
) nerves over the electric matter demon- 
le ?.. As to the few exceptions, the tor- 
do, gymnotus, and silurus electricus—I 
wer, It is a peculiarity in them to baye 
the power of generating and collecting elec- 
matter a peculiar which 
we pdmit of exceptions to gene- 
we cannot be not 
istaking those exceptions for ‘al rules, 
Ve well assert that some 
imals vee musk, or gny,other pecu- 
secretion, that, therefore, se must also 
ve, the particles of musk, pervading our 
system, as to assert that because one or two 
imals discharge electricity, we must also 
@.the whole of our neryous system per- 
uty the mandates 
to ail our voluntary muscles, 
: 


G 


ts) 
r 


the, cirealation, that a wal 
struction of the.apinal marrow does not pro- 
oe that effcet, in spite of which he main- 


-} acting on the 


great injury, or sudden and very strong im- 
pression upon the mervous system pro- 
duces—viz, a Sudden suspension of the 
vital functions, or death; for ‘although 
* the vital viscera derive their power fi 
some other source than the spinal marrow 
and brain, yet they are influenced by agents 
_ Bat not in 
the sense Dr. W. Philip affirms; for the 
souree of action, I say, ig mot the mere 
irritability or, vis incita of the heart, but an 
excitability derived from the sympathetic 
maximus,,whereby the heart is made sensi- 
ble to the stimulus of impressions, and more 
especially to the stimulus of the blood, in 
the manner of the blood-vegsels, having its 
contractility. stimulated into action throu 
the same medium as all other muscles —viz, 
nervous sensibility. Foti have beeu bora 
without brain and spinal marrow. What 
would there be in these instances to suppl. 
nervous power, but thé sympathéticus maxi- 
mus? The great Scarpa says, “ that’ the 
nervous inflvendé, such as it existe ip ‘al 
the nerves, is of itself sufficient for the ex- 
ertise of the different funttions, wd” that it 
only wants thé Which excices it ‘to 
action; that thé “stiinulas Of 
of voluntary mdtion dontes from the brain, 
and that in orgihary states ‘tlie blood is the 


stimalant to the beurt, Bat vivid 


with my Th’ is ‘by the ond 


‘ba M, Gallois’ 
hysical and 
institute of 
e t a sudden 
‘ the spinal marrow &0 en- 
bles the heart and vessel 
D 
ac Qo: 


VITAL PHENOMENA. 


t depends for its supply 
upon the at ** the beart 
is subject to passions, yet independ- 
ent of the influence of the brain,” Thus 
a division of the par vaga, or decapita- 
tion, shall not stop the heart’s function, 
although it shall that of the stomach, be- 
éause’ the stomach is almost entirely sup- 
plied by the par vage. ‘The lungs are 
incipally supplied by the par vaga; ina 
ch less degree by the sympathetics ; 

ig may account for decapitation, or divi- 
sion of the par vaga in the neck, soon sus- 
pending respiration. In decapitation also, 
the cerebral portion of the tract of medul- 
lary matter which gives rise to the respira- 
tory nerves, is cut off from the spine with 
the brain, and we may suppose (more espe- 
ly as ce unread action is for the most 
part an involuntary action), that the lower 
portion of the respiratory tract contained in 
the spinal marrow, and giving rise to the 
phrenic and external respiratory nerves, 
may be considerably enfeebled by decapi- 
tation ; for the spinal, or lower portion of 
_ this medullary tract, probably derives its 
influence principally and primarily from the 

i the cerebral portion of this 


ary tract. 
Asa great objection against Dr. W. Philip’s 


experiments, previously to performing them | vaga 


crushes or so destroys the brain and spi- 
nal marrow, as to make the animal insen- 
sible to pain, Now as the heart does not 
receive its influence from the spinal marrow, 
but from the sympatheticus maximus, then 
lysing the spinal marrow may not per- 
Cie matérially altet the effect of the experi- 
ments upon the heart and vascular system ; 
but if it were the fact, as M. Le Gallois states, 
that the heart does receive its influence 
from the spinal marrow, it would of course 
paralyze the heart, destroying the involun- 
tary movements of that, as it does the move- 
ments and sensibility of the voluntary mus- 
eles. This effect the destruction of the 
Pinal marrow does actually produce, when 

| Caused very suddenly, not because the heart 
| Gepends upon the spinal marrow for influ- 
ence, but on account of the sudden and very 
great depression of the powers of the nerv- 
system generally ; therefute I think Dr, 


imals, insensible previously to putting 
‘them to the teat 


not right in rendering the 


of his experiments, more 
ecially as such a humane resort may stop 
Gallois’ showing) even the 


on of the heart, which we know retains 
contractile power lo most, if not 
all other mnacles. 


_Dr. W, Philip’s experiments, from the tat 
fo the igth, that te ation thy 
blood-¥ can be supported witbout 

this ofcourse 


978. 
proves, as he says, that Gallois’ is 
untrue, heart and blood-vessela 
aré depending upon the spinal marrow ;” 
but it does hot prove, what Dr. W. Philip 
seems to think it does, viz. that they are’ 
not depending upon any part of the nervous 
system. The issue of these experiments 
goes some way to prove that the heart and 
blood-vessels may be depending upon an- 
other part of the nervous system, viz. upon 
the sangha of the sympatheticus maximus ; 
as the brain possesses consciousness, the 
power of volition, &c., so the sympatheticus 
maximus has, I bélieve, iuherent in itself, 
the power of bestowing involuntary action, 
or giving that sensibility to the muscular 
parts which it supplies, as to render them 
peseatgs to the stimuli peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Dr. W. Philip's experiments, from 12 
to 23, prove that stimulints applied to 
the brain and i marrow, excite or in- 
crease the action of the heart and arteries. 
This I say may be compared to the effects of 
the stimulus of the passions of the brain on 
the heart and vascular system, ond is by 
means of the communications which exi 
between the sympatheticus maximus and 
the cerebral nerves, and more especially 
the direct communication between the brain 
and heart through the medium of the par 
5 and we must not lose sight of the 
effet of the stimuli applied to the spinal 
marfow upon the heart, by means of the 
filamentous communications which exist be- 
tween the sympatheticus maximus and the 
whole of the spital marrow, or at least the 
commencements of all its nerves. The in- 
jury done to the brain previously to the ex- 
periment, for the purpose of 
sensibility, must have diminished the 
of the stimulants u the brain, and con- 
rr their effects upon the heart, 
*for if either the brain or spinal marrow 
be instantly crushed, the heart immediate 
feels it, for only a few quick and weak con- 
tractions até the result.” M. Le Gallois 
says he proves, and Dr. W. Philip asserts, 
that principal function of the 
marrow is to muscles of vi 
tary motion, and that it can mre 3 
offies ihdépendently of the brain ; it per- 
forms it after the brain is wholly reméved, 
and yet We chnstdntly see injuries of the 
brain impaiting the functions of the spinal 
marrow ;” they teconcile this 
parent fneonsistency.” ‘To this reply, 
The reason is, that we do not by decapite- 
tion tike away the powef of contraction in 
musdlés, bat take away the 
which is the Cause or na stimu! 
which excites that power of contraction 
viz. the volition of the brain. 


Dr. W. Philip’s thirty-fifth e ment 
ia latended to prove 
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reas vis incita in them are two 

All theuerves sup- 

te of a frog were divided, 

Was removed from the mascles of 

ig renewed from ‘to time, 

‘contractions id’ for! twetve 

‘qiinutes; at the eud of this time they were 

found no farther capable of 
The corresponding ‘musetes of 

limb, fo which the nerves were entire, 

ever which 

were thea bare, ‘and 

salt applied to them in’ the same way. 

In ten minutes they ceased to contract, and 

the avimel hed lost the command of them.” 

‘T think this experiment is wot conclusive. 

We know that foreign stimulants npr 

“plied to the bod uce their effects 

a 'ratio'to they are 

, or a8 the parts get accustomed to 

the ‘stimulants, and in a ratio os they ex- 

heust the excitability of the nerves, and 

bys come’ to be acted 

by «@ com powerful 


and continued excitement, previ- | on} 

cat! to the a tion ‘of the salt'to the 

more then this, the muscles and terves 

“were still sabject’ tothe atimabus of the 

will, so that, as the stimulas- of the salt upon 

muscles diminished the jstimulus of the 

1 (provided the brain not like all the 

other parts of the nérvous system in an ex- 

bausted state) would bave prevailed (the 

“mind being now and 

‘pallified completely the -ffect of the salt. 

general exhaustion of .'\e nervous sys- 

accounts for the »xcitement by 

ceasing ‘in where the 

in’ the limb ‘in which they bad.) As a 

thet there was this! general exhaus-| Dr 

would ask, Why had the atimal lost 

of the mascies iu the latter limb ? 

because the mind was rendered powerless. 

Was the mind because the 

inued ‘excitement bad exhausted 

muscles, 

io potr'thie strength of the thirty-sixth’ 

iment, hesays, “ We eantiot eee any dil- 

int of the’ power 

the heart; and that of the musétes of volun- 


indtion, ex¢ept their being fitted toobey’ 


ulia 


‘the’ aoinrval hada } 


thé natural stimilus.of one 
being) red, oP the other black; bluod.”. 
snawer, Sov far fréne|the: two .sides of the 
heart requiring different stimuli, I 
black) ‘blood! would excite; a. in 
either ‘sideof the heatt,*. but) of course red 


quotation, he’ seys,' another pastoof {his 
pwork, ypage 96, ‘experiment 
}stimulants applied to the brain and spinal 
marrow never excite an irregular action of 
the heart, while mothing can be more 
gular than the actions they excite in the 
muscles of ‘voluntary: action; and! that thie 
effect on these muscles (of voluntary: mo- 
tion) is felt chiefly on their frst appheation, 
but continues on the ‘heart: the 
te applied.” ‘Therefore 1 believe 
it to be another sortof contra th 
by the influence of nerve: upon 
re 
by’ 8 f 
by spinal nerves. Now these 
ferences bet ween and iuvoluntar y 


which: to obey 
(as well cendac: sensible 
parts with different sensib : ities), the whole 


arrangement.of the nervous . proves, 
or ie there setof nerves; and column 
of medullary matter, for’ volition, avother 
for common sensation, gnother for: respira- 
tory action, the sympatheticus maximus for 
involuntary. parts, and peculiar nerves, con- 
of the brain, 
pec sensations more, a 
particular class of Boles 
the extensor, and another the flexor mus- 
If it be-admitted, in consonance with 
W. Philip's a 
is ingate principie in 
this principle, trey vas: is essentially 
the same in alémasscles (being: the-eoutrac- 
tility’ of a musvte)) evem thew) dee: merses 
must be admitied the mtedinm 
which stindaled vis: ed withe vis 
incita, ‘and ‘whereby! different: muscles are 


swery odifferent 
sequence of thé’ different moditiedtions | or 
conditions? of , vis 


it, to! exist inthe two-dides of the 
heart can | 
| foree of -disteosion with) afoidert -fuid » az 
| Dy inflation with: air: or water, | Moreovet, 
somewhat im | contradictsom with the. dast 
‘mulas prevailing over ‘the effects of the 
‘weaker. The excitability of the nervous 
system must bave been much diminished b 
a 
‘2 
ve 
eon 
ere 
eu 
me 
vol 
us 
tary 
different stim ifference which, a 
be expected, appears, (rom direct ex 


THE NERVOUS ELUID. 


Tbelieves therefore,; that, 
cles tee cafixeied by peculiar 
that, of) the supplying 
being those ati 
{1 iumite tasiwi pst 
peither th of the. voluntary 
that she latter contracts because it .is still 
sapplied with, stimulus; whereas the yolun- 
tdry muscles to: comtract because the 
are divested iofs stimulus—the will. 
Now>thix, I helieve;is:but at best an/aaser- 
Fos certaia that when. the 
ani dnd: sphineter vesica muscles 
‘expressly by voluntary nerves 
i¢th and fifth sactal), and that when 
ithesabstanee of: the.brain is compressed by 
depression: of: bone or-what not, ye 


a sis.of the mus- 
enlar edats of the emunctories to which they 
belong prevail in this. paralysis 
being: owing to the: shock or state of the 


ingathe! sympathetiess: 
de | mpon. the.na- 
‘tore of thé seatof thecom- 


causes theexttavasation af- 

the famctions of the portion or por- | 

fact, compression or tion of the 

base: ors spinal part, of; the, brain, or even 

the: lower. part. of she.cer¢bellum, would 

have. a much more: influence in| 
impairing 


material 
the: functions of the spival. mar-| of 


sensation, volition, and respira- 
tion, than :a ideatruction of the higher or 
intellectual portions .of the brain, for, in 
experiment: he finds stimuli to affect 
on nerves w 
the: base of the. brain,” 


rthe 's part; .or the source of the 
That. the 


3 ‘ig affected in compression of 
(although. generally io « less de- 
greetherethe woluntary and semi-voluntary 

ig evident, onwhy the laboured 
the heart and arteries 2.a0d that the 
byjdent)0r why! sboured action. 
ofaliorchesta betiera/ that, in. = 
ratio ns muscles 

the avill, bp..ark aliey! adie 


‘but | mention 


Pair, of nerves. 
Doctor's deductions are, ihas there. is 

parity vbetween the effects: produeed. upon 
ih lupgs-and stomach. the 
‘two par raga, and destruction of a 
of the al. marrow; and all, ihe. eff 
in the) latter. case, can be 
accown ted fer the disturbance end irrita- 
tion which such a destruction of the 
marrow must necessarily produce in the 
of the nervous system. 

The experiments upon the spinal marrow, 
and those on hth peir of nerves, differ 
inthe following ¢ssential pacticulars (yet a 
nerves | similarity in. which is absolately necessary 
toestablish the proof of identity, of influevce 
between the par vagh and the spinel mar- 
row, in their effects upon the lungs and 
stomach). In the experiments upon the 
Spinal marrow, there is nol. so much 
of breathing produced as in those upgn. the 
par vaga, nor do the lungs present the same 
appearances. In one or two experiments 
were red spots’! of some sortin 
but [ should think, from bis, account, 
they are of a much lighter colour than the 
** dark-coloured patehes the 
experiments upon the par vaga, a 
they were probably of a different nature ; = 
whatis the most important of all, the 
of the stomach is not so much i 
in short, she animals seemed to die Tom, 8 
general distarhance of the nervous system, 
avd this is:pretty well proved by immediate 
death being produced by a sudden destruction 
of a portion of the,spinal marrow. The sense 
of. cold in ithese, experiments. was, partly 
owing to sleparnlysed state, of all the nerses 

common, sensation, the nerves not feel- 
ing the animal beat, and partly because avy 
considerable, impression,. either, of excite- 
ment or depression, cannot be made on. the 
nervous system, without producing a simi- 
lar impression on the vascular system, there- 
fore, by a division of the spinal marrow, the 
nervous, system is considerably 
and its energy weakened; along with 
the actions of the vascular system are 
pressed,.ead,e less;quantity of sensible 
is dexeloped from ihe blood as a.nec 
consequence, in as 
slockens. | Bow 

In experiment 62, the apinal was 
divided completely,;, motion of coursein 
the lawer extspmities,; the, rabbit seemed 
lively, continued to frequendy, 5, Aud 
not vomited, norsk believe., 
produced) in any, of these 
ithe spinal marrow, a8 ins 


Dhe ésperiments, 


the’ spinal marrow, | i wontained 


ne 

the pan, tb 
Operation. 

the stomach completely. a 
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one 
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elieve 
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eovet, 

e. hast 

ofthis 
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tioniof 

ithe 

at the iptoduce an involuntary dischar 
- fmcesand urine; atiall events, the d 
ation, _Acthimk of these muscles is always ¢ 
the 

elaeve 
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Ow com- 
these effects those produced by a 
ision of the two par vaga, and detailed in 


the.same book, anddetermine whether there } 


‘is.not,e-decided disparity. Indeed, Dr, W. 
Philip apparently saw the disparity, and at- 
ogre to explain it by saying, that the 
of the spinal marrow still per- 

formed its office in supplying its portion of 
nervous power to the stomach and Jungs. 
this tion is wholly unfounded on 
experience, and not horne out by anatomy. 
I should rather say, that as the inferior ex- 
trémities were so the stomach, 
deprived of nervous influence from the same 
Bource, should have been much more de- 


the splanchnic branch of the sympa- 
thetic, and asthe Doctot probably injured 
the spinal marrow about its middle, or in 
precise correspondence with the origin of 
the splanchaic, we see the reason why the 
stomach (al not supplied by the spinal 
marrow strongly affected 
‘Sympathy ; | ie giving rise to the 
commuvicating filaments, with the com- 
™ the spinal nerves to 
them. Indepe iy of the testimony of 
anatomy, the funitions of the stomach and 

must have been more considerably 


whole of the aystem. 


Pbilip says, “that. the difference be- 
tween the gerbe aad voluntary 
muscles depends upoa the heart sympa- 
thisiog. with, ali the But in.con- 
tradiction to this, if atimulas; spirits of wine, 
ox any-thing else, be applied to the whole 
the braia, the sen¢ibilaty of the heart will 
he auljegted to the stimulus through the 
medium of the mumerous ganglionic com- 


ON NERVOUS INFLUENCE. 


consey a different. kind of impression to 


with its ganglia” to those parts which th 
ganglia supply, then, the heart being priaci- 
pally and the alimentary canal entirely, sup- 
plied syrapathetics, the actions of 
Id. be voluntary, or at least . 


sympathetic, small nervous or. .cé 

masses, devoid of perception and intellectual 
faculties, have their own orgauic instinct of 
functions, whereby certain vital qualities 
are developed in them, imparting the ne- 
cessaty sensibility and involuntary action 


latter in sym with the cerebro-spi 
system. Dr. P. attributes parts being subject 
to the will, and others to their own peculiar 
stimuli, altogether to habit, and instances 
the lower parts of the intestines and blad- 
der, the only ofgaus used in Bcéomplish- 
ing an end desired. Unfortunately this is 
purely hypothetical, for the Doctor 
that anatomy tells him that the lower 
and sphincters of these organé are expressly 
eupeties by voluntary nerves, and are the 
only parts of those internal organs whi 
ate supplied by voluntary ner¥és, 
the end desired. 1 réply too, that the mus- 
cles of respiration are continually subject 
to the necessity, yet they are 
subject to the will, and anatomy explains. 
In a foetal state, before brain or 
marrow éxists, the sympatbetic, or its rudi- 
ments, is g whereby the heart and. 
arteries are endowed with a sensibility ren-- 
dering them sensible to, the impulas and 
stimulus of the blood. ai aciliai 
means ga Sympat 
filaments. As to the Doctor's 50th and diet. 
experiments, to show, that the slimeptary 
canal is yen aad, api 
marrow, an ¢ of the nervous 
tem, the sbundant manner in. which .the. 
canal is supplied by streams of filaments 
from the sympathetic, end sympa 
alone, requires no further 
Whea vega were {athe 


produced by edlition.. The gangtis of. the 


to the vital viscera, whilst they guite the - 


proper chaige, the lungs 

opening the thorax, and we 

‘con 

Par of the 

£ the.sympathetieus maximus merely 
transferred the iuflaence of all the spinal 
jand eerebral nerves “‘ which communicate 
to them by occasional mental efforts ; nay, 
the ganglia (being conuected with all the. 
| volantary nerves), unless, they bad specific 
| functions, should transfer the full effects of 
volition and thie faculties of the mind to . 

Tanged than it was, if it did, what.it really| the involuntary muscles, in # more extan-., 
does not, viz., receive (like the inferior ex-| ordinary degree than a single nerve does. 
tremities) a supply from the spinal marrow ;| to any voluntary muscle; in other words, 
Which supply eould only be through the 

medium of the ganglia of the sympathetics, 

belaw the division made, in bis experiments, | 

of the spinal column, The fact is, the ves- 

sels of the stomach receive an extremely 

slight sprinkling of filaments of the sympa- 

thetic, quite incompatible with the profuse 

obtained | the | | As this} 

jaterrupted than they were, if they depend- | 
a for function upon the spinal marrow, as 

they do upoo the vaga ; wlicreas 
‘stomach and in these ex- 
iments, aly suffered in common with the 

_Liscera upon the Ganglia | 
Blaments.. Irregular action ol 
the heart td met prodased like. wiiieh 


fs 


=~ 


pian I believe, not on account of any 


inte the lungs, the blood 


Essay. OW 


On, to the thes 


par vaga in the thorax, and’the less nume- 
rots in the’ abdomen, the stomach by 
this means receiving ¢ome influence 
the sympatbetic,.added to the arteries 
of the stomach ‘are organically supplied ay 
these ions, with tbe 
action of the larynx muscles of the 
chést,’ aré’ ‘su ffitient to support respiration 
imperfectly under the same ciréumstances, 
Iw ‘experiment 64; the'** frog sat in its 
usaal position, and appeared sensible to in- 
ry inflieted on any part subsequent to deca- 


of the sensoriam being in the spinal 
mérrow, but owing 16 what I calt nervous 
instinet, to distinguish it from conscious- 
ness the latter is gone with the brain, and 
the frog continues to sit because the nerves 
continue to be excited subsequently to the 
withdrawal’ of the exciting cause. 

‘The length of this paper obliges me to 
forego at present some observations on se- 
cretion and apimal heat; and as some of my 
objections against the learned Doctor's doc- 
tritiés may ‘be I beg to say I 
shall feel wo objection in having sided your 
reférred to fairly canvassed; 


ere not 


OR AN ATTEMPT TO 


and to simplify 


SUSPENDED 


Joux. Tuomas, Surgeon to the Dispen- 
sary, Well Street, Hackney. 


xia & term co ded of two 
Words, a, privative,and oputis, a pulse; 
is applied to that condition of the body 

which ulsations of the heart 
afe 86 as to be 

ile té- the 


aetions whith’ exist be- 
tween thd Hart; lutys, and brain, By 
sbitie éxtemal violence, 
Wien causes” sa pre- 


from | which animation is for a time su 


ASPHYXIA; 


, venous instead of arterial blood is sent 
into the brain, and consciousness is 
. This state is termed asphyxia.” 
«The term asphyzia,” says Gregory, “is. 
commonly appropriated to thosé cases in 


tespira- 
éx- 
term gays Ritherand, “is 

to any kind of apparent death, occa- 
ed by an exterval cause, and 


from violeit cause im 
tion, such as strangulation, 
posure to mephitic gases.” 


/Tespiration, as submersion, strangulation, 


‘the diminution of oxygen in the air ine 
hated, 
The vital functions distinguishable in the 
animal system, are ofdivarily divided into 
two’ i t classes ; namely, into the 
organic and animal. The organic functions 
are commor to plants and animals, and have 
therefore heen denominated vegetative ; ond 
tke animal are peculiar to the economy of 
all living bein a brain aod 
nerves, or ganglionic system, from the poly- 
pus to man—from the first link of the chain 
of the animal creation to the last,—hence it 
has been termed, the class of seusitive func- 
tions, or animal life. 
Yo organic life, therefore, belong the pro- 
of circulation, respiration, ab 
tion, nutrition, &c. ; and to animal or se 
tive life those of perception, rellection, 
volufitary motion, 
Organic ahd animal life are dependent 
upon the healthy stimulus of arterial blood. 
So long as this fluid is duly conveyed through 
the organs of the body, they act according 
to the physical impressions to which they 
are ordivarily @toustomed, and they 
tinue to develop those aanifestations for 
whith they sre appointed. Thes the urinary 
organs in their operations separate the 
urine from the blood ; the liver secretes the 
bile ; the heart propets the blood into its 
proper channels; and the brain displays the 
of the mysterious operations of 
the mind. But, on the if 
from any cause become deteriorated, the 
most formidable symptomé then arise, =, 
hed depending upon the degree or 
of the ation. it 
$ ap parent ow dependent organic 
existence and support. But the circhlation 
canhot Be long maintained, if the a¢cess of 
the vital fluid to the air be prevented. If a 
cause to produce en obstruc- 
result is the suspension of 
animal life. 


individual thas affected 
becontes incapable of voluntary motion—all 
ig oblitoratéd, and of 
knowledge co tently elose a 
state short, bo ie as- 


sh the cause of these: pheno- 
‘continue; orgamie life gradually dimi- 


spen ded 
nition is requisite. 
Wilterent’ iterations of asphyxia have 
by aathérs, batall seem to avree 
id*this, that of tite signs of 


resuscitation 
Heave death may. hed 
Oc Spperens ; the: Jatter, aay) 2um into 
former, bukshe state is 
pever humas 
er ihe, to that 
Dea my heer chron 
¢ither, or 
Sal sudden, of accident, or of: 


@ substratum ofalmoat ali logical 
igations couceraing suspended anima- 


ok the phenomena of. fom 
‘ol exganio and animal Jife, 
af Among. the organs,” Richerand, 
eiber single —_ in systems, 
ich enter sato the human organisation, | 
Te some whose.ections are so essen- 
to life, that with the cessation of that 

life becomes. extinct... ‘These 

systems, whose actiou reguletes that 

systema, ere as man 
other warm-blooded avimals. 
se of them can act unless the heart sends 


to of blood inte the 
ois with | side 
The ‘onidation of 


the nervoussystem, euch as.depressing | he 

the energy. of the brain:be eub- 

creased, And, lasily, be:in- 
by the exclusion, of ir. from. the 

the actions both, of the heart and 

slower ead till more slow, 


the centre, of sensation, 


ug We thatthe 
and stad dee. brain, 
which 
e 


‘Divs, 


MB, THOMAS 


with the! hedrtcend meutis Of ‘its 
internuncié; the nerves: One ‘of the 
pueumo gastric, auites‘the plottis, the heart, 
the lungs; apd ‘the! stomach, to the braiv, — 
wisat; therefore, wife dts this orgen, more or 
lessdnflurnets thése paris, Ayain; if is con. 


nected with the leart bythe 
rial systems; the or 
t 


the heart, thebunge; the brain, 

portantly: related ‘by: the: ‘sirevlation of 

venous and 
Bloodis the natorat whthe organs 


whiob ‘all organic 
wpoa| the elimination of the 
‘Phere are two kinds of blood whieh are‘dis- 
| tinguished by the appellation -of venous and 
erterial, according as it ‘may ‘be: found in 
the veins or arteries. But pecond. 


and continuance. All dleod, hawev 
imarily venous, * and itis frou this ret) 
is formed’;'a laboratory, there- 
‘ore (to borrow & simile from the chemists), 
is: provided pwhiete blood is sub- 
mitted to'a chemical and che 
this laboratory the fungs.: All the blood 
is brought by innemerable cubes to the ri 
side of the' Heart) oF; term it, to 
venous heart; ‘by the 
=| which it is conveyed to “the 


wer 


heart, and by it: éxpelled into the arteries to 

be distributed to ail, parts of! the ‘system. 
Bat if the aceess of dir to the 
lungs be prevented, the vitalieation of blood 
is obstrweted, and itis the arte. | 
tial heart totally unfit: for) circulation, 
carbonized By the arteries 
‘pte the brain end" other orgend, whose | 
dm consequente dettines) the 
| atiowiof thie 
ecculéretch 
and “tle: inde dwat) be? 
od} 


air, 


Zé 


TTT 
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peti 
Jan, 
OF 
Wh 
glo 
loge 
the 
tis | 
Wie 
tough which Sows-—it nourisies 
HOD, the reciprocal relations and | esues of tle body, aad is the moterinbupon cont 
conuexions.of the heart, the lungs, an 
ordi 
dissimilarity there is between the properties 
of eavh. Venous blood ‘is eminently 
inge: 
the: 
vivified by the contact of atmospheric air i tenig 
the pulmonary tissuc, Every.eerious woun mer 
hum 
into 
plac 
© principal phenomenon here loaded with chyle and — 
Which the life of of purple ‘The grand 
Neither the, the lengs, nor} function 
lesion without the} tinual supply of fresh air, by- means of which 
Pa hit se one and ali of, them being seri-| the lungs may deprive the veaous blood of 
disordered. If the beart’s action be} its deleterioas carbon, and thus transmnute it 
tminished, the sensitive phenomens are| from a poisonous into a life-ekoiting fuid, 
depressed ; if obstructed, consoiqusness is| which is re-conveyed to. the left or arterial 
uapended. __If, by any cause. operating 
one 
c 
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The cause which-intesropte consequence of this deprivetion of earbon 
either hedrt,! the | the blood is ‘changed from t Scarier 


the sit rushes through the chink of the glot- 
tis into the lungs: During ‘this ingress the 
ond of the glottis expands, 
and comtracsing, according aa! the 
iop, may, (be. inspiratery expi 
se alternations), howeven, aceur 
reapirable for if any 
pe ‘oF foreign bodies attempt a 
either the age piece; and con- 


tion ;'the measure’ of ‘oxygen it lids lost” 


passage, | consequ: 


and acquires all the 'p ‘néte 
for the support! of vitality } che 
deteriorated and renderéd for ré8p 


d ‘by the new product, carbonic atid; 
which is ‘exivaled for the purpose 6f 
replaced >by fresh: quantity” of oxygen. 

gen und nit ‘with ‘a Ta: 
ing in solution aqueous vapour. Respired 
air isoextreusely onfit for Yespiration, in 
ence ofthe excess of catbonic acid 
it contains and heneett must Le evident to 


either everyone how erceedingly detrimental arti- 
oF life hus coased, || ficial respiration must be, when the brenth 
Garbonie acid ges, nitrogen, of another ‘person’ is:made the basis of the 


life. ife ia, soon organic, 

life shortly. after becomes: extiact, |. The 

Of coustriction is according to 

There, said: that she blood: ‘the Jungs 

is connerted.from. of purple, 40 ar- 

terial -or, acurlet, (1am writing not 


merely 

humane ageident may call 
into the relief of asphyxiated persons, some 
lutle aceowns, of the changes whieh: take 
Place in the constituents of jthe, blood and 
ait, may be 


process. chomigal.and vital 

that it is-chemice! we know by the products, 
aud thatit is vital we.also -kuow by the fact, 
that if the lunge bo-deprived of their vital 
ity, whetever is ied on, 
tir. which.we respire is composed of 

79. parts .of nitrogen, or ezote, and 21 of 
en, or vitel.air, in’ 100 perta of atmo- 
Tn, 1000. parts, there is about, 
carbonic acid); thus the oxygen 
is asone to four of and ia this pro. 
we can. bresthethe gasequs mixture 
With Bat, were. the cation 
of gee: the: ‘tem. 


-}not 
pout pate; may ‘reasonably 


he: covery will be’effected. 


receivers; they act bn 


operation. It is'adesideratum, therefore, 
to substiteter for the breath, or ‘even the 
+| atmospheric air, séme gas whose properties 
are more stimulating end life-exciting, for 
it) must be remembered, that‘in® ctises' of 
asphyxia the vital fs extraordinarity’ 
depressed, in éonsequence of the circulation 
of venous blood: Au extraordinary ‘stimu-" 
lus therefore shouldbe sought for and em.’ 
to counteract'the urgent depression, 
to restore ‘vitality to its: wonted 4 
librium; May:we not find 
desired substitute? \*° Fhe the 
air must be suited to the condition of the’ 
vital power: tn the tunis.” Ia asphyxia the 
vital -power: is de the ation, 
therefore) its’ ‘to this edn’ be ful- 
filled only: dy the'exbibition of such a 
as- are to: have that pone of’ exci~ 
4 tation. isqroasdq 
** No remarkébteidifference 
ceived the'sot of respiration, bat 
animal remoins long inmiersed’ in. vessel 
of oxygen his ‘becomes more> 
frequent, his eiréulation more ‘rapid, and’ 
all the vital functions are executed” with 
more-energy:” But “if he were into a’ 


jar-of atmospheric air he wou 


consume the: atrd ‘substitute ‘for it” 
own breath, 6é with cerbonic acid; 
his breathing would: become laborious aud 
ensue. at 
Now we desited hig 


animal, it is ‘evident (hat inflating 


Ovr manifest indicati 

the With ory, 

that 

may organs,” 

Richerand, k of thé lun 

mere 


if there» be w spark‘of vi 


“Tae with the blood-by 


ahd combine 
which{is 


OF its 
be, the ES, OF WE Drath, CONSECULIVE! ¥, par) 
heart, or upon the heart aad. brasa simultaneously; | 
rain, — When. it operates upon theisit-passages, the | 
or glottis, or aperwre of the jeryox, :is) the | is 
is con. locas, ledentis, When,-the chest dilate 
nd arte- 
‘of 
blastly, 
lace int 
re dis- 
CAL prevent respiration, by pro 

of the glottis. If, there 
déntiul! fore: thie cause continue operative, asphyxi 
perties edily follows; Ahe blood is no longe 
reser, 
there- 
mists ), 
is sub. 
ovess 
blood 

to the 
wer of 

It ar- 
arbou, 

grand 
con- 

which 
ood of 
pute it 

fluid, 
rterial 
ries to ld speedH 
retem. 
to the 
This 
teries 
|| perate breath of heaven w ange 
ges,” on were it. dimi 
Digheds;, breathing .wovlé be daborious 
warm-blooded -animul would: be 
Camponed then is.the inir webneathe. By 
od! respiration i 
inhaled-end-exhaled. the interval 

tweet and expiracion, certain 
luens ensue 
of the eircom tle: the ai 


that both it 


and animaé be restored to their 
wonted curacy inflating the lungs 
the with pure oxygen. 


tory diastole,” and’ 
glo, may be ‘regulated ind 


proved by Bichat, 

that in genuine the conti- 
nues to act, although respiration has ceased, 

purple Over ‘the é ly 
and that when @ few pulsations Sed die 
veyed small of venous blood ped 
the brain, insensibility ani. 

having cireulat t cor 
arteries, the action of the Beare wa 
and every other 

tissue through which it H 


to Bordew, they aze of first-rate im- 
Dupuytrea sscertained by his 
ts, that the eighth pa poe 
pair of nerves 

affect respiration, byt the 
animal died with all the symptoms 
xia when this nerve was divided on 


4 


is easy to conceive that all or- 
want of this stimulus which deter. 


Han 


it 

fom the brain that 
of 
» whi hich is the prineipal phenomenon 


spiration.” 

_ These are opinions whieh the experiments 
Of Gallois seem to render somewhat ques. 
tionsble. Alter having induced esphyzia 
in a guinea-pig, by tying the pneumogastric 
nerves on both sides, he restored the animal 
te life and motion by the tracheotomic ope 
tation. The scarlet blood. which 

purple the ingtent the nerves were afenste 
oad its arterial character after the 
sf end the snimal lived 
several days after the experiment. Now it 
probable, in this case, that the section of 
nerves caused eonstrietion of the glot- 
ag effectually to prevent 
ingress of gir into the lungs, iv default 
which arterialization instantly stopped, 
apd deterioration commenced ; for, as soon 
oxygea entered the luags, the healthy 
via were restored, not the 
be considered rather as a nexus, 
which important organs are consomantly 
with the respiratory ap 


apparatus 
cate adjacent, which 
to them two supesior . 


bis eyes, im consequence 


atmosphere 
sade freely, but for some time 


and unarterialised blood acting as a po 

first upon the nervous system, causin 
of animal life, and seco 

upea the | a cessation 0 


ie life 

ngth of time bas not 
mined pe which animal life may 
end yet restored; Mr. May 

does not much exceed four or fivé minutes. 
** About this'time,” says he, * life may be 
n consequence of the con’ suspension 
of the energy Of the brain, bat because the 
heart appears to lose its irritability when 


the complete extinetion of ‘life A 


” 


Cases are adduced in which 
persons have recovered afrer 
an hour; but the testimony upon 
they rest is too vague to admit of their re- 
ception as data; Dr. Davy states, that he 
could pot recover dogs, even by artificial 
respiration, when they hed heen submersed 
but for two minutes. The divers of Ceylon 
canpot remain under water a whole minute ; 
the supposition therefore is reasonable, that 
after the cessation of respiration during 
three, or at most four minutes, both 
and animal life are irreenverably extinet. 

In the Journal de Physique, xxviii, 'p. 
41%, it is related of Pilatre de Rosier, that 
he descended into: brower's vat while full 
of irrespireble air, carbonic gas, evolved 
the process of fermentation then going 
He ageatie beat in all 
his body, which occasioned seusible 
ration. He was frequently obliged to'ulut 
welight itebing 
sensation; he: attempted 
poweriul sense of. suffvcation 
; he endesvoured to get'out of 
but missing the ladder be fell, the dv 
augmented, giddiness ensued, and be felt 
rived at the air he respired 
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Mer te them; if it were otherwise, there] 
would be wrting to prevent a dead body | 
‘being Yestored to life by inflating with oxy-| 
tissue.” Lrepest, there- 
that it is my organic life 
not ext 
the influence of the brain as far as relates to | 
its mechanism, is less upon 
to the action of the lungs 
and the combination of tbat fluid | 
with oxygen which is the essential object of | 
that function. Tbe nerves; however, have | 
4 
tio 
of 
| 
lions 
The| 
nee | 
the function Of respiration; O the one | messels,™ 
it directs ite mechanism, and on the | 
we 
froi 
To: 
the 
con 
of 
an 
of 
of J 
the, 
gov 
the, 
men 
how 
don 
med 


limbs were feeble, and his 


difficult: these ees however, soon 
left him. 8 to these 
superv: in, an pss nt, instituted by 
Messrs. Allen and meld they caused the 
same 500 cubic inches air to 
be inhaled and pT from eight to ten 
times ; in consequence of which the indivi- 


dual became insensible. ‘‘ Lavoisier found,”’ | British 


Mare that by edly withdraw- 
al and reviving it, it might be 
consume nearly all the oxygen of 
@ given.quantity of atmospheric sir before 
Otherwise birds die before two- 
and mice ya three- fourths of the 
oxygen of the air is destroyed. 
phyzxia, in its most 
tion, is. a term which eomprehends 
the sudden death, whether originating from 
the the brain, or from the 
qnch on of animal and orga- 
life, e causes which may produce 
suspension of animation are very various. 
x Bat this Essay the author will consider 
only the Re arise 
row 8 ation, the Respira- 
of Gases unfit for the maiatenance of 
» Lighting, and Exposure to intense cold, 


(Te 


MEDICAL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


Ar the request of a valued correspondent 
we insert the following article, extracted 
from the Bengal Hurkaru. 


To the Editor of the Bencat Huexanv and 
Cunonicie, 


Sin,—As you have s0 strongly advocated 
the eause of the medical service by your 
own pen as well as \by giving insertion to | in 

communications on the subject, E trust you 

will, notwithstanding its ——_ give a 
place to\a statement of facts, the strength 
of is undeniable. | 

present time ‘to be a parti- 

favourable one for the consideration 
of the present state of the medical service 
of India, the same ships baving brought us 
the, authentic) ce: of .how little the 
government of India has. done to alleviate 
the auderings. of their medical servants on 
4, rereonsideretion of the heavy retrench~ 
ments carried into -effect, in 1828, and. of 
how mach the British government have just 


done to improve, the si atinn of their army 
medical department. 


ASPHYXIAe-INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


to be also @ favourable period for the me- 
of India transmitting 
respect to the Burda Cone 
which ought to be confined _— 
to the following objects: @ 
provement of their allowances in inn 
ead higher of pay on furlough ‘and 


retirement. 
In the course of the remarks 
when the pay of the military portion of the 


way 
Army List and refersto foot regiments ; that 
of medical steff is taken from the General 
Order, issued from the Horse-Guards, dated 
29th July, 1830, 

No one can for » moment imagine that 
the Indian medical service is less entitled 
to the same consideration with the mi 
branch of their own anmy, than the Bri 
medical staff to that it receives as compared 
with the military branch of the Briti 
army : how very contrary, however, is this 
to reality! The Indian surgeon, excep 
when in health and in actual charge of b 


regiment, receives captain's pay and allows 
ances in India, and captain's on fur- 
lough, whether on account alth or 


otherwise, and the same on retirement. A 
surgeon in the British army, whether in 
charge of his regiment or ebsent from any 
cause, receives under all circumstances 
cept when in a pay mot 
at surgeons 

the British ‘army St diminution . of 
per when off duty, there can be no pos- 

@ reason ‘why surgeons in the Indian 
army should a diminution of their 
pay, equal to very nearly two-fifths’; on the 
contrary, ure strong reasons why they 
should not be gufferers; as their pr 
brethren — no part of their —— and 

are absent 

It ma be said by those 
not the question, that mili. 
tary officers do suffer a retrenchment when 
absent from their corps, because the allow- 
ance for command of regiments and com- 
panies is received cay by officers actually 

but in explanation it is to be 
obse that these staff allowances were 
not included in estimating the proportional 
rate of pa pay to which medical officers appear 
to be entitled, wpon the principle adopted 
in the British army, whieh is exhibited in 
the following tables—the first, showing the 


army increase of received wih 
ritish surgeons, a8 
military wdloobes ‘the ‘second shows what 


Indian sui receive when with their re+ 
iments, and not actually on a sick-bed, what 

ian military officers receive, what sur- 
geous should receive to be on a a with 
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under 10 VOars. Captain, $10 6 
Ditto.. ditto 20° ,, | G15 | Major, S16 
Ditto. ditto 25 4, $19 | Lt.-Col., S17 
Ditto.. abore 25 £1 2 Col., £1 26 


Medical Pay Sergeons ought. | S 
Pa of receive chee 
Infantry. | Infantry. |” “Table Ist.” | Sick or Absent 
20 Major, Re.759| “Re. 712. Res 
Dito.. ditto 25 ,,... | Re. Lt.-Col., 1008} 1119 Re. 485 
Ditto.. . above 25. ,,... | Re 715 Colonel, 1260} Rs, 1237 Rs. 415° 


' At the end of last century British sur- 

received captain’s pay, but this has 

discontinued ; ‘surely Indian 

are not undeserving similar 

consideration. So much for t the pay that 
medical officers ought to get in India. 

With regard to pay on furlough and re- 
tirement, military officers of the Indian 
army all receive pay equal to the full pa 
of officers of the same rank in the British 
army. 
Sinjent inferior to Ae’ same officers in his 

esty’s army, for what reason I have 
anue been able to guess. In proof of this, 
a surgeon of the Indian service, after from 
ten to fifteen years’ service on furlough or 
retirement, draws ten shillings and six- 
while the full pay of a sur- 


Medical officers alone draw pay | the 


the table above, is fifteen, nineteen, and 
twenty-two shillings. An Indian assistant 
surgeon on furlough, for he cannot have 


served long enough Se retire, draws six 
shillings and si day, instead of 
as in © King’s if unde ten years stand- 


ing, seven shillings and sixpence, end_ if 
above ten years ten shillings per day. The 
same ate rate of pay is 
given to the very few of those who enter 
company’s service, who live to retire in 
the higher grades of ores sur- 
geon and the med as 
will by the tables, show- 
ing the full pay ti 
and the pay called full py actualy 
ceived by officers of the 

standing in the Indian army ai te. the det 


Ditto above 25 ditto, £1 2s. 


Deputy Inspector Genera! above 25 yours, il. 10s. 


geon of the King’s, as may be seen by ' ciency. 
Fal) Pay of British Medical Staff. 
Sargeon under 20 
Ditto ditto 25 ditto, S19 


‘Sargeon under 20 years, S10 6 | 6 
~ Ditto. ditto 25 dito S106 
intending Su $5 your, two 
Mamber ot dn, the situation .......... 8 810° 
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PATTISON, 
ly. 
formed upon them, may be speedily 


equal to the full e British earthy, 
and how inferior offiéérs is, 
1 shall now make-a-statemeat. that-.must | 
startle most of, your, readers, that the, ha 
pay of British” sutgéoris® out, of 
superior to the 


surgeons ; as a 

former receives, i years’ 

standing, only gets 10s. 6d. on full pay. A 
inspector on half pay receives 20s., 


I beg-to notice facts 
connected with ti t of chaplai 

from&he service ; ‘in doifig which, I wish to 
be clearly understood that Lamvery farfrom 
thinking this branch of the service highly 
pensioned, but I cannot omit pointing out 


has been shown tot 


® interests of the medical service, at 
'SVéral periods the Court of Directors 
have taken ‘those of the clerical department 
their favourable consideration. The 
rical ‘and medical services of India as- 
siniilate‘in ¥aridus respects; the members 
of each, after havin ng concluded the general 
education received by their military bro- 
ther officers, commence the study of their 
profession's, the pefforinanée of the duties of 
which are of the utinost importance to their 
employers ; this is attended with very “we 
siflerable expense’: “menibets” of" each of 
thésé services too come ott to India much 
later im life. Members of the medical list 
are however much more exposed than any 
other ‘Branch of tHe service’ to the direct 
influence of 4 tropical sun; and to the various 
and sudden vicissitudes of temperature, and 


to wet and damp; their anxiety ofmind too 


is necessarily great. ' In the year 1796, 
when the Indian army was remodelled, 
the retiring pension of each was fixed at 


10s. per day, the of the captain; ata 

adel, the pay of 
chaplains was advanced to that of major, 
or i6s., and more ntly, to that of leu- 
tenant-colonel, or 20s, per day. The pay’ 
of surgeons of the British army was also, 


at the close last the same as 
captain's, but has, as well as the pension of 


beck, at, subsequent 


Indian 
peri mtai the present rates ac- 
cording to their standing.* 

These strong facts, a ore 


the medical cites of India, with the warm 
hope thataa gonjoint} memorial from the 
three presislengi@g, orjone from each as = 


* The this létted had here. to 


pared and forwarded te the Board of Con- 
trol, as well as to the Board of Directors, 

-that allowances in India may be 
granted according to, the progressive rate 
in British army; and 6n furlough 
an | and” —— the medical service may 
receive’ the:full iy of medical officers of 
similar stinding’ in that army. 


BEEYICE 
| to procure an amelioration of their situation 
‘must eventually succeed, being according ~ 
to reason ‘and ‘justice, is ‘the firm belief of 
their friend. and comrade, 

March, 1831. Ae 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, September 17, 1831. — 


Wuew Mr. Parrisow addressed himself” 
so strongly to the feelings of his readers re-_ 
specting the appointment of Mr. Bennett, 
as being “‘ one unheard of in any other 
medical institution in Europe, and one the 
necessary operatiod of which must have 
been apparent—namely, to create an officer 
whose interest it!was «to elevate himself by. 
bringing the talents ‘and the reputation of 
the professor into: disrepute with his 
dents,” he mast-entirely have forgotten all 
the circumstances which are connected with 
such offices in the most important of the 
London schools of ‘ahatomy, or he must 
have-composed- his -pamphiet-in- the most 
profound » ignorance of .the subject upon 
which he Was writing. Tt would appear, 
indeed, to have heen the objeot of the author 
to confound, ‘by the novelty. of the position 


by the force of apiece 1 as indi- 
cated. hy-the objection, -but not novel as 


lustrated by practice... 


If we were to allege that, the medical 
schools of Londow are well governed, that 
the elections of their” officer's aré properly 
Yeondueted, “that the chairs. of the decturers 


mention that iv Periods he alludes to, are, generally speaking, ovvapied 

the allow: nat 


| 
nevtect that 
‘ 

- | which he assumed, rather than to consinge 
eal 
ia tc 
. 


receive that quantity and quality of in- 
struction which they and the public have a 
right to expect from their teachers, we 
should assert what would be exceedingly at 
variance from the fact ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the misgovernment of our hospitals, it 
is nevertheless true that they are not en- 
tirely given up by the governors to a few 
greedy teachers, that they may convert 
them into receptacles for the buying end 
selling of human bones, and the conceal- 
ment of machinery for first decoying, and 
then plundering, the English students of 
medicine. Mr. Pattison is deceived, and 
in error, when he asserts that “* the situa- 
tion which the late Mr. Bennerr occupied, 
was one unheard of in any other institution 
in Europe.” ‘‘ Demonstrators” have been 
known in the schools of London for up- 
wards of the last twenty years, and probably 
fora much longer term. Mr. Lawneyce 
assisted Mr. Aszernneray as demonstrator 
nearly, if not quite, twenty-five years ago ; 
and when the Editor of this Journal com- 
menced his medical studies in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, in the autumn of 1815, Mr. J. H. 
Green, who was the demonstrator, delivered 
lectures daily in a theatre, apart from the 
dissecting-room, precisely as did the late 
Mr. Bewnert in the medical school of the 
Universiry ; and we are much deceived if 
there existed at that time a school of ana- 
tomy in this metropolis in which a similar 
practice was not pursued. The subject, or 
@ part of the subject, was carried into the 
theatre daily, and the demonstrator ex- 
plained the parts to the assembled students, 
often extending his discourse, which occu- 
pied an hour, to surgery, physiology, and 
morbid anatomy. But we never heard that 
Sir Astiex Coorzr, or any other lecturer 
of those days, complained that the gover- 
nors of the hospitals, or proprietors of the 
acheols, had instituted an office which was 
“‘ unheard of in any other institution in 
Europe, and one the necessary operation of 
which was to create an officer whose in- 


OFFICE OF DEMONSTRATOR.” 


terest it was to bting the éalents and repu- 
tation of the professor into disrepute with 
the students,’’ 

This accusation, therefore, the 
Council, amounts to nothing more than idle 
declamation, when the facts are examined 
upon which, it is pretended, that accusation 
is founded, When Mr. Partison insists 
upon the fearful injury that was likely to 
fall upon Ais interests by the creation of 
* an officer whose duties intimately asso- 
ciated him with the pupils,” the complaint 
strikes upon the ear like the lamesitation 
of some love-sick girl who shrinks from a 
comparison with the ‘ attractions of man- 
ner” of some fortunate rival. 

If Mr, Parrison deemed the appoint- 
ment of ‘‘ Demonstrator” to be of such great 
importanee, or, rather, if he considered that 
his ‘ pecuniary interests” should be a 
question paramount to the intellectual at- 
tainments of the students, why did he not 
stipulate to the Council for the entire 
management of the dissecting-room before he 
got himself seated in the chair of anatomy, 
instead of expressing so much dissatisfac- 
tion on the subject after he was elected? If 
Mr, Parison was uamindful of his own 
‘* interests” and “ sacrifices” in the trans- 
action, he ought not in charity to condemn 
the Council for the same forgetfulness. 
But, ssys Mr. Parrisox, “ the Council 
must admit that before they decided on the 
appointment of Mr. Bewnarr, they were 
fally warned of the injurious influence 
which it would necessarily exert on my 
interests, and on the hermony and pros- 
perity of the medical school.” Ah! here 
is a strange discovery. What induced Mr. 
Parrrson to think that the school of ana- 
tomy in the Lonpow University would not 
be prosperous—would not exist ima state 
of ** harmony,” ife man of Mr, Bewwerr's 
attainments were to be placed in the office 
of demonstrator? warned” be the 
Council on the subject? In this eircum- 
stance do we not trace back to the remotest 
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extremity a deep-rooted feeling, of some 
kind or other, against Mr. Bennerr. Mr. 
Partison’s own confessions upon this point 
are 80 strong, that they would be sufficient 
to satisfy any jury in Christendom that 
there existed at least some signs of a ‘‘ con- 
spiracy” to oust Mr. Bennerr from his 
“office ; that is, if the conspirators charged, 
in connexion with other corroborative cir- 
cumstances, were to make such confessions 
as we find in the ‘* Statement” from the 
pen of Mr. Pattison. Mr. Parrison 
would appear to have reasoned with him- 
self thus:—** Devil take this Council; 


‘I have ‘ sacrificed’ my American profes- 


sorship for something! I thought I had 
managed the thing snugly enough, but now 
they contemplate electing Benner, the 
‘ attractions of whose manner, and the ex- 
tent of whose reputation are such,’ that 
my ‘ attractions ’ and reputation will dwin- 
dle into nothiog when exhibited in contrast 
with those of my celebrated ‘ assistant.’ 
What's to be done? I must move heaven 
and earth to keep him out of the chair; I 
will write to the Council, appeal personally 
to the Council, and, above all, I will away 
to my friend Brnxszcx, who, being fra’ the 
nooth, will stick closely toa brither Scot ; 
him I will get to reason and expostalate 
with the benighted Council, to ‘ warn them 
of the injurious influence which the election 
of Benyerr would necessarily exert on my 
interests, and on the harmony and prospe- 
rity of the medical school.’ Should the 
Council obstinately persist in their absurd 
course, why, my interests will be ‘ sacri- 
ficed,’ I shall not have an ‘ assistant,’ but 
a rival ; I shall not haye a pliant coadjutor 
who will obey my bidding, in just describ- 
ing the bones, exposing a few muscles, and 
referring incidentally to the viscera, but 
will revel amidst the minute points of the 


. sbience, and plange into the very depths of 


general anatomy,’ where I suppose I shall 
be expected to follow him, but I will not 


- budge a single point beyond my old Ameri- 
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can boundary. Why should I? for the ‘ at- 
tractions’ of my manner and the extent of 
my * reputation,’ were such, in Baltimore, 
Glasgow, and half a thousand other places, 
that I shall not descend to follow in the 
train of young men, whose heads are 
erammed with the crotchets of Frenchmen.” 

Conspicuous for their obstinacy, as well 
as for their want of discernment, and disre- 
garding the “ warnings” of Mr. Parrison 
and Dr. Birnxseck, the Council did elect 
Mr. Bennett, and those very dissensions, 
which it was predicted would arise, have 
sure enough most sadly disturbed the pro- 
ceedings of the medical school. But was 
Mr. Bennett answerable for the disagree- 
able consequences? Certainly not ; unless 
it can be proved that the highest attain- 
ments in the science of anatomy are the 
strongest evidences of guilty-mindedness 
in the teacher, and treachery in the man, 

With the following passage we shall pro« 
bably close our extracts from the ‘‘ State~ 
ment 


«« After maturely deliberating on the sub- 
ject, it has occurred to me, that there is 
only one way of settling the question of my 
competency, which will be satisfactory to 
you and to the public, and at the same time 
not derogatory to my character. 

‘It is, that a reporter be employed to 
attend my lectures for the remainder of the 
session, so that a faithful repert of what I 
really do teach may be obtained, This be- 
ing procured, it will then be an easy mat- 
ter for you and the public to judge whether 
I do or do not convey valuable instruction 
to my pupils. I am not vain enough to 
believe that I am superior to all other men 
as a teacher of anatomy; but that I am a 
competent teacher I have no doubt, and 
most fearlessly, therefore, do I challenge 
the inquiry. indeed, so desirous am I that 
the question should be fairly aud for ever set 
at rest, and that I should in all time coming 
be freed from those persecutions which have 
been in operation against me ever since bn 
connexion with your institution, and whi 
would long ere this have broken the heart of 
most men, that | shall cheerfully consent to 
pay myself one-half of the expense which 
ae j be incurred in employing a reporter, 
and getting bim to write out fair copies of 
my lectures. 


‘The only conditions I make are: ist, 
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That the fair copy of each lecture be im- | 


(sent to me after it is finished, in 
order that J may have an opportunity of 
correcting any errors which the reporter 
may have mitted ia his report of the 
lecture. After cach lecture is s0 correcte: 
it will immediately be sent to you, 

@dly. That I shall be I 
consider it necessary, to publish the lectures 
so reported.” 


The profession will understand that the 
pupils continued to allege to the Council 
that Mr. Parrison was an incompetent 
teacher, and to urge, in the strongest possi- 
ble language, that his place should be sup- 
plied by a gentleman of superior abilities. 
Mr. Parrzson makes no attempt to deny 
that such complaints were made, but he 
contends, in mitigation of their force, that 
they proceeded from a set of inexperienced 
boya—from individuals who were themselves 
incompetent to form a sound opinion on the 
subject ; and that, therefore, with a view to 
secure subordination from one portion of the 
class, and at the same time to command 
attention and respect towards the teacher 
from the remainder, the dissentients should 
be expelle’. The pupils, however, who 
were so earnest in expressing their dissatis- 
faction, were not, it would appear, quite so 
deserving of summary punishment, or of 
having their opinions despised, as one at 
first might be led to suppose. For, says 
Dr, Tuanen, in his letter to the proprietors, 
** As the second session advanced, | heard 
from various quarters, especially from two 
of my colleagues, Drs. Davis and Tuomson, 
that very serious dissatisfaction prevailed 
amongst Mr, Parrison’s pupils, and when 
the discontented students subsequently 
complained to the Council, several of them 
were fouad to be young men who were far 
advanced in their studies, and who bad dis- 
tinguished themselves by gaining the uiou- 
zat nomouns which the University had to 
bestow ; and, lastly, 1 knew from my own 
observation, that some of the complains 
of the students were well founded, With 
respect to my in the transactions of 


« ONE WAY” OF 


last session, I have very little to relate. 
| Having discontinued all intercourse with 
Mr. Parison, avoided 'mak- 
| ing any inquiry or receiving information 
respecting him, ‘I was accordingly quite 
ignorant that dissatisfaction existed ia his 
class, until I heard of it accidentally a few 
days before a memorial agninst Mr. Par- 
TISON Was presented tothe Couucil’ by 
arxty of his students.”’ ah 

Now let us hear what Dr. TunwWeit ‘ins 
to remark respecting the ‘manter in whieh 
the complaints of the students were treated 
by Mr. Parrrsow and his supporters 

‘* Mr. Pattison bad only ‘to meet ‘his ae- 
eusers face to face, to expose the absurdity 
of their objections, and to prove, by the 
testimony of a majority of his class, that he 

formed his duty in a satisfactory manner. 
[his plain and obvious course, which would 
have at once defeated the object of False 
accusers, was not adopted ; instead of show- 
ing that the facts wluch the students stated 
were erroneous, Mr, Pattison, in co-o - 
tion with his rlers in thé Council, en- 
deavoured to persuade that body that the 
complaining students ought not to be heard, 
but should be expelled.” — 


Now, unless it can be shown’ that this 
statement of Dr. Turner is utterly un- 
founded—that his allegations are wholly 
false, we think it will not be denied, that 
a memorial, signed by SIXTY students (and 
the list of signatures embracing the names 
of young men who had gained the mourst 
nonours which the University had to be- 
stow), was not guite so undeserving of at- 
tention as Mr. Partison would have the 
public and the profession believe. 

Finding that the strong voice of complaint 
was not to be silenced by menacea—finding 
that a system of discipline which enforced— 

1st, That all, the students should come 
into the body of the theatre ;, leila od 

Thetithe pf thelr 
ance should be ascertained by calling. over 
daily a list of their names aud 

Sdly, That every student who ayished, to 
obtwin certiGeate should submit to the 
roguler weekly, examinations, would not 


succeed in repressing the ever-rising (eel- 
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SETTLING THE QUESTION. 


discontent; finding also that i “wos 
the intention of the Council to appoint o 
committee to investigate the charges,’” Mr. 
Patrison addressed ‘‘ protest to the Coun- 
cilagaiast his competency being again inves- 
tigated on the charges of siudents,;” ‘‘ but,” 
adde our author, ‘* anxious to prove to the 
Council thet I had no objection to the ques- 
tion being investigated, provided the investi- 
gation, was conducted in such a way os would 
accomplish the object, and, at the same 
time, comport with the rank I held in my 
profession, I addressed to them, a few days 
the following letter.” 

ore was from that letter, gentle reader, 
that, we took the ebove extract, commencing 
with‘ After maturely,” aod concluding 
witli the words * to you ;” and, viewed as 
a piece of tom-foolery, or an experiment of 
waggery, it stands, we are quite certain, 
unrivalled in the history of scholastic con- 
troversy. 

Couneit, Paoresson, and Srupenrs? Let 
us strip it of ornaments, fringe, lumber, 
and blow off the dust which has so fre- 


quently interfered with the correct vision | ner 


of many of the dispatants who have entered 
upon the present ground of inquiry. 

The pupils alleged that the Professor was 
incompetent, and offered to substantiate 
their assertions by proof. The Council, 
after very mature deliberation, hint at the 
propriety of appointing a committee to in- 
vestigate the charges. The Professor, on 
receiving information to this effect, declares 
that he has “‘ no objection to the question 
being investigated, providing the investi- 
gation be conducted in such a way as would 
sccomplish the object, and, ‘at the same 
time, comport with his ‘ia the pro- 

Thus then all aré agréed that Inquiry is 


absolutely hecessary, when out steps one of 


the” parties, atid With ‘ull the composure 
fhforma'the other two that “ it 


Occurred 10 Tilia that there is only ond way 


of settling the question of his cnnqetanpl 
And ‘pray, whats that “one way?” ‘Ob; 
it, were idle to, suppose. that Mr. Parrison 
is nota ‘wag of the very first water! Never 
was there any-thing half so ludicrous as the 
selected for settling point, 
the discussions on which had shaken the 
very walls of the Univensiry or Lonpon. 
Tt was this :—A reporter was to take down 
the remainder of the lectures, and to send a 
copy of his notes to the Professor, in order 
that he might correct the “ errors of the 
reporter ;” “ from which reports it would be 
an easy matter,” says Mr. Parrrson, “ for 
you (the Council) and the public to judge 
whether I do, or do not, convey valuable 
instraction to my pupils.” 

Now we must exclaim, A-lack-a-day for 
Mr. Partison’s “ rank in the profession,” 
if a decision, founded upon such a propo- 
eal, can * comport” with his reputation 
and capability! Mr. Parrrsow refers every- 
thing to the matter of his lectures. In this 
proposition ‘his delivery is treated as no~ 
thing ;—the periods of lecturing are treated 
as nothing,—the “* attractions of his man- 
” are altogether excluded from view,— 
the jury in court are not to decide upon the 
evidence, but a jury owt of court, who do 
not hear the evidence, but who see it after 
it has been trimmed by the ingenious hand 
of the witness himself. Another point, 
worthy of a little consideration, is this :—~ 
That Mr, Parrison proposed to prove, cer- 
tainly by a cutious process of induction, 
that because he might convey valuable in- 
struction in April, he had done so in Ja- 
nuary—that because he might lecture sei- 
entifically on the bones in May, he had 
lectured ‘with perspicuity and minuteness on 
the viscera in February. 

In conclusion, we may state it as our de- 
cided opinion, that had the Council nothing 
before them to lead them to « decision re- 
specting Mr. Parrtson's competency, ex- 
cepting this most éxtraofdinary and taugh- 
able proposal, there would not Lave been 
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found ten persons in the country (always 
excepting incompetent teachers) who would 
have condemned the Council for removing 
Mr. Parirsow from the professorships of 
anatomy and surgery. 

Here we take leave of the subject for the 
present, and, we trust, for ever, It has 


proved an exceedingly disagreeable one, | Siren 


but we thought it our duty to prove that 
the Council have been actuated by no vin- 
dictive feeling towards Mr, Parrison, and 
that it was the imperative duty of the heads 
of.such an Institution, to receive with an 
attentive ear the complaints of those students 
who had won the highest honours which the 
University had to bestow. Towards Mr. 
Parrtisoy personally, we entertain not the 
remotest feeling of hostility; we never met 
him, except on one occasion, when we had 
reason to be highly gratified with his frank, 
affable manners, and gentlemanly deport- 
ment. 

We had almost forgotten to state, that 
we have received a letter from this gentle- 


man, which will be foutid in another part | ¢ 


ofour Journal, and it is not necessary °.t 
we-should do more than point attention to 
such a document. 


INTERESTING CASE OF 


STRANGULATED FEMORAL 
HERNIA, 


By Hanay Cray, & Surgeon, 
King ston-upon- 
Averceve as is the t epoch for 
the accomplishment of a ‘‘s ing reform” 


in all seamen civil and legislative, 
ag well as medical, I cangot forego the plea- 
sure of cordially congratulating one who 
his ever stood foremost in the ranks of its 
advocates ; and who, through the medium 
of bis popular: publication, hag contributed 
as largely as any living man towards the 
attainment of that universally-admitted de- 
sideratum. The tablets of Tue Lavest 
will be a lasting memento of your devotion 
té, and oye struggles in, the great and 


terised by ‘as determination to 
the *tyrauny of, and to. wage eternal war 
against, an oligarchy, 


MR. PATTISON—REFORM. 


which, of its. political chum, has 
sought to oe into the fair field of 
science an analogous system of monopoly, 
exclusiveness, and oppression ; in fact, to 
render it a barren waste, Your masterly 
expositions of this system, your graphical 
delineations of the worthies or bats, who 
compose this conclave, of their imbecility, 
acts of wanton outrage to the feelings, and 
injustice and inattention to the in- 
terests of the mass of their professional bre- 
thren, your oft-repeated and energetic ap- 
peals to the much-insulted class of general, 
practitioners, to combine their efforts in 
cleansing out this moral Augean stable, have 
undoubtedly operated materially in roduc: 
ing the present tone of poses, feeling, aud 
in — a train of splendid triumphs. 
, a8 these were, to men of in- 
i and ability, they, like true philo- 
sophers, sought to ascertain the origin of this 
depravity—to trace effects to their primary 
cause, and the result being a convietion 
that all their grievances asa grade are but 
ramifications of that accursed political sys- 
tem which has been as withering, as blight. 
ing, and as baneful to all within its rage and 
re as the Upas tree itself; they resolv- 
od not to be satisfied with partial measures, 
lopping off a mere solitary twig or branch, 
not to palliate but to cure, to apply the axe 
to the root itself, every-where have 
actively bestirred themselves, and so well 
and directed has been their power- 
ful and extensive influence with the commu- 
nity, that they have, I hesitate not to say, 
been the main instruments—the chief Cay 
in evoking that spirit which bids fair 
shake to its base the whole fabric of Aa 4g 
tion. Accept these remarks as a tribute of 
gratitude for your important services to the 
profession, under a hope that your most san- 
guine hopes will be realised. 

I transmit to youthe history of a case of 
strangulated hernia, for insertion in 
the columns valuable and distin- 
guished perfodieds a should you deem it of 


On the 22nd of March lest I was request- 
ed to meet Dr, Alderson in. consultation on 
a case of incarcerated heroia, which occur- 
red in the person of a lady, xt,.73; aud 
over ber the bapd of time lad hy no meavs 
passed lightly ; ber attenuated and emaciat- 

ed frame, her furrowed brow, and, wrinkled 
face, her lack-lustre eye, Joss of memory, 
and general intellectual im too 
legibly pourtrayed the ravages of the ruth- 
less innovator. The history given by 
- {self and her attendants was;-that she h 

for many years (on,any, extraordinary 
cular exertion) been subject to a 
in the grein, to which, however, she attach- 
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STRANGULATED HERNIA. 


ed no importance, and did not employ any 
restraining or counteracting means, as it 
produced neither pain nor inconvenience, 
and had been at all times reducible on 
assuming the recumbent posture and prac- 
tisng gentle manipulation, The excep- 
tion took place on the 19th. In the 
forenoon of that day, whilst dandling a 
child, she felt, to use her own.apposite 
phrase, “a something givimg way ” in the 
abdominal parietes, and on examiving the 
groin was surprised and alarmed to find a 
tumour far exceeding in size any former one, 
and pertinaciously resisting all her wonted 
efforts at reduction. The train of symp- 
toms consequent on strangulated intestine 
set'in during that evening and the ensuing 
day, with singular violence and intensity, 
and on the morning of the 22nd, Dr. Alder- 
son being applied to, he at once saw that 
the case demanded prompt and decisive 
measures, and desired that 4 surgeon might 
be called in, On my arrival I found the un- 
Hepry old jady such a subject as I have 
ore described her, her pulse ranging be- 
tween 120 and 130, small and thready, tougue 
thickly coated, and of a dark-brown hue, 
countenance expressive of extreme 
great oppression at the precordia, respira- 
tion laborious, and vomiting of stercoraceous 
matter; on examining the site of the hernia, 
I discovered 'a turned-up femoral, the size of 
a large orange, tense and elastic, but not 
very painful; abdomen generally swollen, 
but free from tension, andjlittle pain on pres- 
sure.” "We were informed that her bowels 
have been constipated, and that it is now 
fourteen days since they were acted upon. 
Temployed the taxis assiduously for some 
time, rotating the limb inwards, and adopt- 
ing the various suggestions which have 
been supposed to be calculated to facilitate 
and accomplish reduction ; but such was the 
tengeness of the tumour, and so tightly be- 
girt® was the hernia! sac at its cervix, that I 
failéd iv effecting a favourable impression, 
and such was the prostration of the vis vite, 
that we deemed the energetic collateral ad- 
juvants—bleeding, tobacco enema, and even 
the warm-bath, inadmissible, and confined 
ourselves to the application of the frigorific 
lotion of muriate of ammonia and nitrate of 
potash, and the use of terebinthinate and 
foetid enemata. At 8 P.m., accompanied by 
Mr. Higson, house-surgeon to the Hull In- 
firfgary, I again visited the patient, had re- 
Course to the taxis, and wes again unsuc- 
cessful; we were told that the enemata had 
returned without feculent matter, and found 
al] the symptoms aggravated in degree. As 
a dernier resort the operation was now se 
posed ; but teither the patient, for she had 
sufficient ligénee to comprehend this 
joint, nor her'friends, would: consent to it. 


794 


March 23,9 a.at. She was apparently ‘in 
arliculo mortis, her count in expres 
sion was truly Hippocratic; we then ob- 
tained iasion to operate, and although 
none other than a fatal result could be auti- 
cipated, we determined to give her the ad- 
vantage of the forlorn hope,” 


OPERATION, 


The. usual T incision being made 
the integuments, the flaps reflected and the 
various lamina of fasciz divided, the hernial 
sac was at leagth exposed, which being in 
its turn incised, the contents consisting of a 
portion of omentum in front, and a large 
knuckle of intestine behind, appeared to 
view. There was no serum in the sac; 
the adhesions were light and easily broken 
up; the vessels of the omentum were ex- 
tremely turgid, and of a dark-purple colour, 
whilst the intestine generally was of a deep- 
chocolate tinge, and studded with yangren- 
ous spots. Tracing the protruded parts to the 
crural ring, I found the stricture, as usually, 
formed by the superior part of theiliac portion 
of the fascia lata (where it is inserted into 
Gimbernat’s ligament) which embraced the 
cmcntux ond intestine so rigidly that the 
director could not be passed to the anterior 
or upper side, and not without some diffi- 
culty on the outer; the slightest touch of 
the bistoury sufficed; a few fibres were di- 
vided, and the hernial contents were retura- 
ed with facility, During the operation not 
a tablespoonful of blood was lost; a small 
cutaneous arterial ramification was divided, 
but it at once retracted, and at the conclu- 
sion we were astonished to find that the old 
lady had in some degree rallied. Saline 
aperients with enemata ordered. 

3 p.m. Copious alvine evacuations pro- 
cured, pulse of a bolder character ; no vomit- 
ing since the operation, the countenance has 
lost its extremely anxious expression, the 
tongue still retains its thick brown coat- 
ing, and the abdomen is tender on pressure. 
Ordered 20 leeches to the abdomen with 
subsequent fomentations, and an effervescent 
saline julep to be taken at short intervals. 

9 p.m, inal pain and tenderness 
much mitigated. Ordered calomel and 
opium bolus. 

March 24. The patient bas had compara- 
tively @ tranquil night ; no abdominal pain ; 
pulse 90, and bas better volume; tongue not 
so thickly coated; bowels not acted upon 
during the night. Ordered oleum ricini, 358. 
Cont, haust. salin. 

25. The bowels have been freely evacua- 
ted; pulse improved in calibre ; tongue 
clean ; informed that the urine has been re- 
tained some hours—introduced the cathe- 
ter and drew off a pint. 

26. This morning dressed the wound and 


hera with the 


found the eatire extent of the transverse ine 
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ion, healed by the first intention. The 

continues free from pain, and the 

ient is in every respect doing well. Or- 

da generous and nutritious diet with 
occasional aperients. 

T shall transcribe no further from my. case- 
boak ; it will suffice to, say that from this 
date her improvement was rapid; in the 
course of three weeks the wound was com- 
pletely cicatrised ; a week afterwards she 
could bear the pressure of a trass ; was soon 
capable of resuming all her customary avoca- 
tions, and is at the present time enjvying a 
better state of health than, previous to the 
operation, inasmuch as her bowels now act 
regularly. 

Thus, Sir, was a case where hope appear- 
ed to be extinct, and which the best authori- 
ties and precedents would have justified us 
in abandoning, as ayy by the in- 
terference of surgery, brought to a success- 
ful and happy 


ENGLISH CHOLERA, 
ON THE USE OF OPIUM AND THE MUSTARD 
CATAPLASM, 


By Josera A, Surgeon, 


I presume the disease termed English 
cholera has offered few varieties in pharac- 
ter. Its severity may have been instigated 
or determined in individual instances chiefly 
by the age, sex, and previous habits of the 
patient ; beyond this, as far as my observa- 
tion has gone, I cannot detect any difference 
between the epidemic which has been pre- 
valent in this town, and the affection so ele- 
gently described in your pages by Mr. 

of Nottingham. 

I cannot, however, coincide with the sug- 
gestions of that tleman respecting the 
use ye acid. It is certainly true of 
many of epidemic, that after a time 

i actions which, in. their 
assemblage, constitute its history, seem as 
it were to have worn themselves out; the 

subsidence of the disease; not unlike (ex- 
eepting in definite duration) many of the 

_exanthemata apparently depending upon 
_the passing away of a certain train of mor- 
bid associations having no disposition to 

‘ pomereer and necessarily terminating in 
- With ‘such effections it requires 

. but Jittle tact to grapple; they may and 
will subside under any form of treatment 


not positively injurious, nor do I doubt but 
that many cases of what is termed ‘cholera 
have been of this harmless character. 
Severer forms are, however, occasionally 
met with. Violent vomiting, preceded by 
pain. and oppression in the epigestrium, 


_ ENGLISH CHOLERA. 


tense irritability of the macous sur- 
face continued during several and 
perhaps as the consequence of this ; spasms 
of the gastrocnemii and muscles of the foot, 
coldness of the extremities and skin, and an 
almost imperceptible pulse. Purging, al- 
ternating with sickness, in the early stage, 
with copious evacuations, subsequently, of 
a thin frothy mucus tinged with blood ; in 
fact the patient seems, in many instances 
(to quote the words of one who has de- 
scribed the affection well), to be dying, or 
in the last stage of acute abdominal inflam- 
mation. 

Are these the cases to which so deadly a 
sedative and depressant as prussic acid is ap- 
plicable? [t appears that, in the case cited 
by Mr. Garner, pills of calomel and opium 
had been regularly administered during the 
day without benefit, the vomiting remaining 
unrelieved. Admitting that the sedative 
action of the acid was beneficially esta- 
blished in this instance, no deduction, no 
inference can be made from this case to 
others, inasmuch as the case was not one of 
well-marked severity. I will not say»the 
acid was useful, but I am confident, it 
is only fitted for the relief of comparatively 
trifling cases. That i¢ produces geod may 
be true, but that good is effected at an im- 
mense expenditure of the living power— 
such a sacrifice in fact.as cases resembling 
those I have witnessed would never bear. 
Nor do I attribute Mr. Garner’s success to 
the calomel and opium which pro had 
been given in minute doses, I think I have 
reason to believe that calomel exasperates 
the sickness, especially when from one to 
three grains are repeatedly given. After 
stating to you that I have tried the acid un- 
successfully in the case of an elderly female 
whom I found in @ sinking state from 
vomiting, cramp, and tenesmus, allow me 
to lay before your readers a mode of prac- 
tice which, though it lays no claimsto 
novelty, has never disappointed me. Find- 
ing that fluids of the mildest description, 
even in the minutest quantities, are reject- 
ed, or useless attempts at vomiting are ex- 
cited, I direct two, three, or four grains-of 
powdered opium to be swallowed in form 
of pill, enjoining abstinence! from liqui 
during the succeeding hour. The epigas- 
trium is, to be well washed, with vinegar, 
and a large cateplasm of anostard and hot 
water instantly applied; truly: way 
that in many instances! the poultice :has 
acted like a charm,’the skimi: borthy:red- 
dened and painful, and justas (bis action is 
established: the, vomiting’ ceases, the pulse 
rises and becomes: full, the surface! segain- 
ing warmth, and.the stomach :its ipowervof 
retainiog liquids, Pargatives form the,after 
treatment, and thete may .bave 


in-| been severe tenesmus and soenty ¢yaoua- 


ocbetysce ese 
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tions, ia'a few hours the bowels are copi- 
ously unloaded, and recovery comparatively 


_ I wasled to a trial of the mustard, from 
the recollection of a case of spasm of the 
stomach, in which its beneficial effects were 
almost instantly evident. Although it is too 
customary to announce as novelties remedies 
which have been long known and valued, 
perhaps it would be well to seek for more 
precision m the application of those simple 
agents we possess, than either to adopt as 
new the prescriptions of a past age, or the 
untried, uncertain, and hazardous formule 
of the new, 
95, London Road, Manchester, 
Aug. 1831. 


‘MR. EX-PROFESSOR PATTISON. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—Unless it be your wish that your 
Journal should be made a medium for the 
circulation of calumny and falsehood, you 
will immediately give insertion to the fol- 
lowing observations on a statement which 
you have published in the 417th Number 
of Tue Lancer, in relation to my character. 

ist. You state that “ Mr. Burns enter- 
taining an attachment for one of Mr. Pat- 
tison’s sisters, Mr. Pattison's services were 
continued until Mr. Burns died.” 1 shall 
not condescend to reproach you for the in- 
delica-z of thus gratuitously dragging a 
lady’s name before the public, but I shall 
prove to you that this story of yours is en- 
tirely without foundation. Mr. Burns was 
a gentleman of the most -etired habits, and 
was only once, to my recollection, in my 
mother’s house, during the long term of our 
most intimate, and to me most valuable con- 
nexion. Most sincerely was he my friend, 
but I wes indebted for his friendship solely 
to the estimation which he entertained for 
my talents and character. To prove to you 
the falsehood of your statement, as it re- 
lates to his having an attachment for my 
sister, I may further observe that that young 
lady was,-at the time to which you allude, 
a mere child. 

2d. The second fact of my private his- 
tory, which’ you have been pleased to pub- 
lishy has mearly bs mach trath in it as the 

first, assert that'my ‘‘farnished fame” 


having «travelled: to Pinladelpbia nearly as} say 
‘secured the friendship of of the 


quickly as myself, was o, by 

| Chapman ‘and the other professors of the 
Umversity:”> Befores my’ arrival in the 

United Stutes, the professorship of anatomy, 
owhich«Ichad been invited to occupy, was 

disposed: of by the translation of Dr. Phy- 
. sick from the'chairof surgery. So far from 
by Dr, Chapman and 


other ‘essors,” I was most kindly re 
ceived by them, and their best exertions 
were employed, with the ‘Trustees of ‘the 
University, to induce them to create a new 
professorship, that the medical school of 
Philadelphia might have the benefit of 
my services. It was only after I com- 
menced teaching Anatomy and Surgery as a 
Private Lecturer, that Dr. Chapman, feeling 
jealous of my great success, and fearful that 
I might raise up a rival school in opposition 
to the University, began to betray his hos- 
tility towards me. 

3d. It was more than eighteen months 
after my arrival in America, before I sent, 
on account of a gross insult, a challenge to 
Dr. Chapman. My duel with General Cad- 
wallader did not take place until I had been 
a resident in the country for four years, and 
no man ever fought who had public opi- 
nion more strongly expressed in favour of 
the justness of his quarrel, than myself on 
the occasion referred to. 

4th. As to the divorce, all I shall say 
about it is, that it was an infamous case of 
collusion and conspiracy. Your readers 
may not be aware, that by the law of Scot- 
land, the party charged as the paramour is 
no party in the action for divorce, and, con- 
sequently, he cannot come into court to prove 
that the charge of adultery as applied to 
him is without’ foundation. If the husband 
and wife, therefore, who apply for a di- 
vorce, collude, he may never have seen 
either of the parties. Indeed, had he been 
absent from the country for twenty years, 
and had not returned to it until the divorce 
had been obtained for adultery alleged to 
have been committed by him, still he would 
not be permitted to go into court to prove, 
from the fact of his absence, that the alle- 
gation, as it related to him, was false. The 
present Lord Advocate for Scotland is ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case,in which 
my name was employed; and although [ 
bave had no conversation with his Lordship 
for many years on the subject, he will, [ 
have no doubt, corroborate what I have now 
stated. Dr; Chapman. circulated in the 
United States above 8000 copies of the 
evidence on which the divorcee was granted, 
with his observations on it; but the doou- 
ments which I p , to establish the fact 
of the conspiracy and collusion, are so satis- 
factory, that my charaeter was in no degree 
affected by the publication. I am proud to 
that during my residenve in America 


most distinguished citizens: of that country, 
and no gentleman ever left it, who received 
strongerand more gratifying testimonials, as 
to the estimation in-which his character was 
held in society, than. myself. It is scarcely 
necessary alter this to state; that the facts of 


the | this:divorce were most fully investigated by 
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the Council of the University of London, 
when 1.was a candidate for a chair in that 
institution, and it was only after my maral 
character had been completely vindi x 
ie professional claims were enter- 


5th, Your pext observation is, Mfr. 

ife; partly from this cause, a: ibly 
in part from the influence of climate, he 
was obliged to leave Baltimore,” If it is 
your intention to insinuate, that I became 
diseased from debauchery, | shall only ob- 
serve, that the baseness of the insinuation 
is only equalled by its falsehood, 

6th, In speaking of the lecture which I 
delivered at the Royal Institution before I 
was elected to the chair of anatomy in the 
University of Loudon, you say, ‘‘ the mat- 
ter of the lecture was very common, and the 
manner of delivery execrable.” The impres- 
sion ed on your mind from your re- 
miniscences of this lecture, it wou!d appear, 
ate very different from those which were re- 
ceived by you when you heard it, In the 
editorial observations contained in the num- 
ber.of your Journal for April 7th, 1827, 
you uotice this identical lecture, und make 
the following remarks on it:— 

On Friday se’nnight, Dr. Granville 
Sharpe Pattison delivered a popular lecture 
on the heart and circulation of the blood, to 
a numerous and Lighly-respectable audience 
at the Royal Lostitution, 

“ Dr, Pattison treated his subject in a 
very appropriate. manner, end whilst he 
gratified the majority, not disappoint 
the expectations of his professional hearers, 
Having made a few general remarks on the 
composition of the body, he proceeded to 


7th. There is just as much troth in the 
observations you make on the ‘‘ manner 
and matter” of the introductory lecture 
I delivered on the of the 

iversity, as I have proved, rom your 
own w + to be. applicable to the one 
delivered at the Royal Institution, The 
distinguished editor of the Medigo Chirur- 
gical Review, who. attended, the lecture, 
was pleased to notice itin the moat favour- 
able terms ; and having the good opinion of 
that gentleman, I con 
ing the robation 
Laxcet, is.a matter of the most perfect in-. 
difference to me, r 

&tb. As to the account wnich you fir of 
** an impediment in my speech,” of * 


not being an agrecable one,” of *‘my low 
tone,” “‘ my high tone,” and “ my scream,” 
and all the other etceferas of disqualifica- 
tion as a public speaker which you are 
pleased to say 1 possess, I shall only re- 
mark, that haying had my general qualifica- 
tions as a lecturer lauded by such men as, 


Hallam, Dr, Lardner, and others of the most _ 
distinguished literary and scientific charac- 


Eprror himself not having been present 3. 
but the Epiror attached a concluding sen-— 
tence, which Mr. Partisow has.nof thought 
it comvenient to quote: Here are the 

We feel that these POPU-. 
LAR pemonsrrations * will ish 


e : 
during 


lation is performed, began by showing 
a simple circulation, which he illustrated by 
showing a. diagram of the heart of a fish, 

posed of one auricle and one ventricle, 

then described the structure of a double, 
or human heart, with the various mechani- 
cal contrivances by which the regularity of 
its action is ensured ; and, lastly, the course 
and purposes, of the circulating fiaid. Dr, 
Pattison succeeded in showing, that no 
branches. of natural science may be made 
more interesting to the man of taste, or more 
useful to the maa of business, than anatomy 
and physiology, 

..f The lecture appeared to create a deep 
interest, aud its covclusion was followed by 
the. most. lively marks of satisfactioa.”’— 
Lancer, Vol. XU, page 18. * 


* It is almost unecessary to state, that 
the whole of the passage, thus quoted by 
Mr, Parrisos, was written by the neronrer 


the last 50 years.’ F 
Thus this lecture, which Mr. Parrisow 
considered as a probationary discourse (we 
knew not that it was offered as such) suited to 
the ears of professional mea eompetent to 
decide upon the fitness of his qualifications 
for the chair of anatomy in the Universrry 
or Lonpon, was spoken of by, ys, at the 
time when it was delivered, apon the ‘evi- 
dence of the rzrorrer; whose opinion Mr. 
Parrisow cites, as a**PORULARY DE- 
MONSTRATION” caloulated for the pre- 


judiced ears of reapéctable’ of’ ladies 


wored 


gentle misses.—Eo. Lancet. 


be 


who attended the lecture im question, the vai 
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that not possess. 
the editor of Tug., 


not having a musical ear,” of “ my voice 


the Duke of Somerset, Dr, Birkbeck, Mr. 


te 
qi 
to 
more in one yéar towards the removal of 
by 
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ters in this the dispraise of those 
qualifications by Mr. Wakley, I can afford 
to suffer. 

9%h, In conclusion you observe, that, 
“ having hastily run through this list of 
what we believe to be well-founded facts, we 
shall next week enter fully into an exami- 
nation of Mr. Pattison’s charges against 
the Council, his colleagues, and the stu- 
dents.” Although I think that even you 
yourself, Sir, will admit, that your “ well- 

facts” are a tissue of falsehoods, 
still I can assure you, you are at perfect 
liberty to make what observations you may 
think fit on my ‘‘ Statement.” This docu- 
ment, which is no longer an ex-parte one, 
being before the Public and the Profession, 
and the facts which it contains having, 
after two investigations, remained uncontro- 
verted, I fearlessly leave the’case of my con- 
nexion with the University of London to be 
judged of by them. 

In an excellent article on the freedom of 
the press, contained in a late number of The 
Times newspaper, it is most admirably and 
truly said, ‘* Had we been so iniquitous as 
to mix up with an attack on Sir Robert 
Peel's guidance of the anti-reform cpposi- 
tion in the House of » @ny asper- 
sions on his private character, the brutal 
wickedness would not have injured Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, but would have recoiled on our- 
selves.” I trust, Sir, in conducting your 
journal for the future, you will allow the 
above observations to have that influence on 
your conduct as an Editor, to which their 
truth so justly entitles them. Believe me, 
the Journalist who is base enough to slander 

ivate character, who, for the purpose of 
Clastiog reputation, gives circulation to ca- 
lumny and falsehood, injures not the indi- 
vidual whom he attacks, but his ‘* brutal 
wickedness” recoils on himself, 

lL am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
8, Partison. 


PURE SURGEONS AND PHYSICIANS, AND 
PURE DRUGOISTS. 


Ia to Mr. Doveure’s Letter in 
for June Ath, 1831. 


Te the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

- Spy Wishing to throw odium on no in- 
dividual, or class of individuals, and, more- 
over, writing anonymously, I think myself 
in honour bound to adbere to the simple 
task of advocating truth. When physicians 
as yet entertained but an incipient feeling 
of t d eral practitioner, 


jealousy to the g 
they did not think of sending their prescrip- 


tions to chemists and druggists to be 
pared, When they first began to take obase 
zance of the surgeon-apothecaries as rivals 
iu the esteem of the public, and as their 
equals or superiors with respect to medical 
atiainments, they spared no means, fair or 
unfair, by which they might disparage them - 
in the estimation of the public. ‘They also 
found a great convenience in establishing a 
per-centage system, and since they take 
such pains to place chemists and druggists 
on the scale of partnership with themselves, 
both de facto, and by defending their said 
partners’ characters, Jet them receive their 
reward in the additional respectability 
which such a union confers on their own. 
Your correspondent, Mr. Douchez, most cer- 
tainly, as a pure surgeon, gives the most 
ostensibly efficient argument in favour of 
the system, when he expresses 
his belief, that impure drugs are used by 
general practitioners, and pure drugs by 
druggists; as also that the apprentices of 
the general practitioner are ieted to er- 
rors in dispensing these impure drugs, into 
which the apprentices (more highly gifted 
far) of druggists never fall, by any chance, 
as far as His experience goes. Of the ex- 
tent of this experience I know nothing; I 
shall speak but of my own. I have met with 
one prescription by a physician, in which an 
error, which would have been fatal to the 
life of the patient, was committed, and 
which an unskilled and unscientific appren- 
tice, whether ofa general practitioner or of 
a chemist and draggist, would have pre- 
pared literally, while an apprentice, pos- 
sessed of aclear head, and but an elementary 
knowledge of medicine, would have refused 
to prepare it, till he had first consulted the 
party who prescribed it. Who is most likely 
to keep good drugs, the chemist who gene- 
rally is neither a professor of chemistry or 
pharmacy, but a tradesman dealingin drugs, 
or the general practitioner, on the purity of 
whose drugs depends, in a very considerable 
measure, the success of his practice, who in 
London, moreover, is subjected to the supe- 
rerogatory visitations of censors from the 
Hall to inspect his drugs? Who is least 
likely to commit important blunders in the 
preparation of medicines, the apprentice of 
the general practitioner, who devotes part 
of his time to study, who visits occasionally, 
who at least sees, under the eye of his em- 
ployer, cases of the who come for ad- 
vice, and who has the benefit, in the super- 
intendence in bis tuition, of a competent 
medical instructor; or the apprentice to the 
chemist and druggist, who enjoys none of 
these advantages, 3 whose leisure hours 


from business are spent, perhaps, in grind- 
ing paint, or most certainly in powdering 
Spanish flies and what not, and making blue 
olatment? Incredible charge! which every 
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general practitioner and very man of com- 
mion sense must needs r with scorn! 


After all that can be said, the ties of af- 
finity which Mr, Douchez avows between 
the pure physician aad pure surgeon and the 
pure draggist, are not so near; mutual inte- 
rest cannot so cement them, as those which 
render dear to a man’s own self his own.re- 
putation. What general practitioner would 
be such an inconceivable fool as to keep bad 
drugs, and to place confidence in an untrust- 
worthy apprentice? The poison of an as- 
sertion so barelaced, so contumelious to- 
wards the larger and better portion of the 
medical profession, contains mixed up with 
. itits own sufficient antidote. Lhavespokea 
of a most fatal error, through inadvertence 
of—not ‘a young inexperienced boy,’ but 
an old, a talented, a generally careful and 
clear-headed physician ; do 1 say this in 
ill will? No, 1 mention it as a fact. What 
extreme use would nota physician in part- 
nership with a druggist make of a much more 
venial error in an apprentice to a general 
practitioner? I have known such use made 
of a suspected, but disproved error in the 
be riage of a prescription by a physician- 
ggist, who was glad enough to take such 

a base and unfair advantage to injure the 
character of a most respectable oll surgeon, 
vety much in every sense of the word his 
superior, who acted as a general practi- 
tioner in * * *, “ Can such things be?” 
Yes, but doomed to decay by the still small 
voice of truth, they will not belong, I re- 
peat, of Mr. Douchez, or of your correapond- 
ents who maintain like opinions, I know 
nothing: I wish only that the public miad 
should be disabused of errors. I will say 
more than this. ‘The paths pursued by me- 
dieal men of every denomination, and by 
chemists and druggists, ought to be more 
definite: law should limit them, Is this 
illiberal—is it irrational? No. Of chemists 
and druggists I say, on the contrary, that 
they are an portion 
of the community, But I say, too, that 
however accurately the prescriptions of the 
physician may, by good luck, be prepared 
at the shops of any or of many druggists, 
seme examination in chemistry and phar- 
macy should be-exacted from all of such 
chemists and druggists as have the prescrip- 
tions of medical men to prepare, before they 
are allowed by law to undertake that very 
responsible office. Let the past be past ; but 
such a law would be no hardslip to the 
rising generation. I would behave towards 
chemists and druggists with a liberality 
which the e physician and surgeon 
would, 1 well know, refase to me as a ge- 
neral practitioner. | It is vory well that all 


surgeons’ apprentices do not 
»hysieians’ prescriptions with sach thick- 
Leaded prociside as they generally (and 
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‘reasonably in ‘gevieral) demand. Tt is well 
| too, that pure physician and surgeon-drug- 
| gists feel so little inclination to collect and 
publish anecdotes, or make assertions anfa- 
! vourable to their partners, the druggists. to 
whom send their prescriptions. Per- 
haps such anecdotes might too maaifestly 
' show, that the plain. merit of precision and 
| accuracy im preparing medicines, is as litle 
| characteristic an attribute of the, chemist’s 
apprentice, as a knowledge of Latin,.or aw 
acquaintance with the first principles, .of 
chemistry and pharmacy. , n ai 
Thave done with Mr. Douchez, Let, me 
add in a few words, a statement of my views, 
with regard to the most perfect possible, 
| system of medical education,.. This, eon-' 
sideration follows in a natural train others 
that have preceded. A medical student; as, 
a boy, should bave received a, good classical 
and mathematical In lieu 
apprenticeship he placed, during 
his first year or balf year, with a manufac- 
turiug druggist, and at the same time attend. 
lectures on chemistry and pharmacy. It is. 
astonishing how practically igaoraat of this 
department of medical knowledge are many 
of your pure men who discover such alaori 
in perceiving whether six drops tr. 
digitalis have been added or not to a 
complicated draught, composed of other 
multifarious ingredients, A student should 
then employ himself in the preparation of 
prescriptions for a year, or a year and a half 
longer, with a general seeing 
what cases he can, studying botany, con- 
tinue hearing lectures on materia medica 
and chemistry, and begin studying and 
hearing lectures on anatomy, physiology, 
and practice of medicine, He must com- 
mence “ tearing out teeth,” bleeding, cup- 
ping, &c., for every man must have a be- 
ginning. He is thus fit to become a sur- 
geon’s or a pbysician’s pupil: thus, in 
short, proceeding step by saps and in the 
first instance laying a good foundation, he 
would have of perfecting him- 
self in every branch of the science of medi- 
cine and surgery, which few of his prede- 
cessors, unless by a very great chance, have 
enjoyed, There is nothing, unnecessary, 
nothing flighty, nothing upreasogable, in. 
such a mode of education. At present we. 
are curbed by absurd laws,—we are the vice 
tims of antiquated prejudices, which set all , 
sense and system at defiance, For, this I. 
do not Believe that any more effectual re- 
medy can be found than the establishment. 
of the New London College of Medicine, 
If intrinsic merit ‘be a sure 
success, it will, in the course of (ime, prove | 
an Aaron’s rod to the rest. No scheme so . 


liberal or so rational has yet been proposed. 
I am, Sir, yours most 


& 
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MR. 0, COOPER IN REPLY TO “A NAVAL 
SURGEON,” 


To the Editor of Tux Laxcer. 
Str,—As an admirer of your continually. 
sed attachment to political and pro- 
freedom, I’ make a claim, 
ana request, to to the personal re- 
ference made to your Lancer. 
There’are’Bats in letter-writing, as well as 
in medical practice, and to the Bat-writer 
and lis friend, the ‘* young lady, daughter 
of a most respectable practitioner,” to the 
fession at large, and to the whole world, 
-will fearlessly vindicate my conduct in the 
course I have thought right to adopt ; and, I 
doubt not, to show to you and to every can- 
did mind, that the course [ have pursued is 
neither derogatory to my own character as & 
man, and a naval su nm, nor calculated to 
lower the'dignity of the profession to which 
have the honour to belong. That I may 
not un obtrude upon your valu- 
able pages, nor render complex that which 
in its natore is simple, | will state the po- 


sition of my supposed mal-practice, then 
cite casesin point, 
the Bat-writer, and his frien 
inferences their several judgments may dic- 
tate. The supposed mal-practice is, that I 
have issued a‘card dectaring I will attend 


the profession’; ‘the last fifteen years I have 
practised on shore, and if the money due to 
me in smal! accounts were paid, I should 
have little need to trouble myself further 
about the matter; but these contracted 
debts are mere shadows of money and delu- 
sions ‘for labour; and in this conviction, 

ht by sad experience, I have resolved, 
and it is a@resolution from which I will not 
be ‘shaken, to practise for money only, and 
not upon credit. I have, therefore, in my 
card, stated my terms we and plainly, 
which’ doubtless your But-correspondent 
thifiks too’ fow, and which, probably, in bis 
mote extravagant estimate of what should be 
wrung from the poor, he may consider paltry 
pay. ‘This is the position of the fact. Now 
fot taste in point: Ata time when the 
medical attendmts of the army and navy 
werd at a'loly ebb; Mr. Brookes commenced 
leétiritig Upon anatomy, aid at a very 
retdutéd pride; by this he rendered so es- 

tid? to the conatry (politically 
exdlted so much the character of 


and leave you, the world, | - 
, to make what | people, are collectively made the stepping- 


— for ‘two shillings‘ per diem from' 
¢, and for one sbilling per diem at home. | 
Now, Sir, 1 have been twenty-five years iu | 
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fession, Yet this gentleman was thought 

fessional, because he tauglit for ten 
pounds that which others taught for twenty, 
and because he worked winter and summer, 
when others worked only in winter. Mr, 
Brookes was. at liberty to do as he pleased : 
he did as he pleased, and confounded his 
opponents, although it is well known he 
gave umbrage to many Buat-practitioners, 
and was slightingly thought of by many a 
young lady, the daughter of a respectable 
practitioner. 2nd, The most respectable 
general practitioners in the kingdom are in 
the habit of taking parishes, clubs, Xc., at 
per head per annum, in which the pay, if 
that be the criterion of professional dignity, 
could be shown to be sadly derogatory to * 
the medical brotherhood, and much below 
the reasonable terms of my card, Further- 
more, the holders out for high charges, to 
which body your Bat-correspondent and the 
*« young lady’ seem so much attached, do 
more underhand and oblique injustice to 
the profession than any others. They, for- 
sooth, must have high fired fees, wheu they 
do take them ; but do they not trick up and 
juggle under the name of charities, things 
termed dispensaries, institutions, societies, 
and what not, in which the poor, and even 
well-paid servants, aud thriving trades- 


stones to their ambition and avarice, reyard- 
less of the general body of the profession ; 
and from the manner in which things are 
done, regardless of the welfare of the pee- 
ple? These facts are too plain to be misun- 
derstood, and the day is arrived, when the 
world will no longer be fooled, and, there- 
fore, it is time that we (the general body of 
practitioners) should unfool ourselves, and 
come in fair and open competition, to frus- 
trate the artful designs of those who, in 
their clamour for the dignity of the profes- 
sion, trick the world, laugh at their more 
humble brethren, and fill their own purses ; 
leaving the professional and political world 
to draw their own inferences, 
T remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 

G. Cooper. 

Knight Rider Street, Sept. 12, 1831. 


SIR W. BURNETT, 


To the Rititor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—The medical naval profession, and 
the officiel ‘* subordinates” of every class, 
owe yon a debt of gratitude for the manwer 
in which you have taken ap this question. 
Mr. Scott, “Jeeturer; librarian, and cursiter 


thé itimy ‘and pavy (professionally speak-|of the museum of the hospital of Heslar,” 
Qui ing), that the only wonder ip, every reflect. | insists upom it that gratitude. to Sir W. 
ing wind is, why he remains undignified | Burnett” is the only motive of the para- 
by the state, insigualised by the pro-jsitic, committee,” Granted these gentle 
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men owe their appointments probably to 
Sir William ; and as gratitude has been de- 
fined to be thankfulness for past favours, 
with a lively expectation of favours yet to 
come, the public and the profession can 
have no difficulty in conceiving the over- 
powering sense of gratitude’ which ma 
agitate the bosoms of official men towards 
those who hold the power of patronege and 
promotion in their hands, 

If Sir William Burnett bad retired from 
public life, a testimonial of gratitude for the 
efficiency of his services and the urbanity 
of his mind, might have been free from the 

icion of interested motives, and from 
that character of dictation towards those 
who searcely dare to refuse even a month's | 

when ¢ called upon, which it now 

rs. if the Lords of the Admiralty, or 
those to whom his Majesty hes committed | 
the regulation of the service, and the pro- 
tection of those in it, do not interfere, this 
plan will become the favourite precedent in 
every department of the public service of 
‘every adventurer capable of forming a 
scheme for his own advancement out of other 
men’s pockets. 

One cannot help compassionating, and, 
at the same time, admiring the courageous 
perseverance of these officious gentlemen, 
discountenanced by the profession, con- 
demned by the public, and withal diselaim- 
‘ed by the person in whose cause they have 
volunteered so much disinteres zeal, 
Sir W. Burnett told them they * must not 
Sir William, it appears, knew 

is own interests better than his friends, 
whose zeal — their having “ pru- 
dence enough not to attract the public at- 
tention to a character which will only pass 
without censure, when it passes without 
observation.” 

We may now safely leave the “ librarian, 
lecturer, and cursitor of the museum of the 
hospital of Hastar,” and his confederate ad- 
mirers of official wisdom and bounty, to their 
meditations, as to the best mode of making 
a decent retreat for themselves and their 
principal. A handsome service of plate is 

the least atonement they can make to the re- 
luctant Sir William, for the manner in which 
they have victimised him upon the altar of 
thew gratitude. 

1 cannot conclude without a remark upon 
the violent temper shown by Mr. Scott at 
the straightforward, plain dealing of Har- 
culo. He calls him a miserable, assassin- 
like, puny seribbler,” whom he treats with 
“contempt and total disregard.” Hareulo 

might reply to his assailant iv the words of 
Junius to Sir W. Draper :—“ If this be a 
just description of me, how is it possible for 
such a writer tadistarb your peace of mind, 
or to injure a character so well establis 


yours? Yeke care, Sir William, 


indulge this unruly temper, lest the 
sea should suspect that conscience has 
some share in your resentments.” 

Assuring Mr. Seott that he will find his 
lectures and his library a better path to 
fame, and a straighter road to reward, than 
his new occupation of writing Circulars,”’ 
I remaiu, Sir, your grateful servant, 

An Assistant. 
SIR W. BURNETT AND DR. SCOTT. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sia,—I see, by Tur Lancer of last week, 
that the praiseworthy committee at Ports- 
mouth have sent forth Dr. Scott as their 
champion. Had they searched the classic 
regious of Billingsgate, they could not have 
found one more fitting for the task. In m 
last letter I stated facts”—facts 
known to e medical man in the service, 
but those meritorious, though harassed, offi- 
cers are under the disagreeable necessity of 
sacrificing their private feelings to their in- 
dividual comfort. On that ground alone 
did I address you, for otherwise there is 
nothing connected either with the name of 
Sir W. Burnett or Dr. Scott to entitle them 
to a place in the pages of your valuable 
journal. While the Doctor was so profuse 
in his eulogiums on the learned baronet, he 
ought to have informed us what services or 
what abilities does be possess to entitle 
him to his present situation at Haslar, and 
how it came to pass that a distinguished 
physician, equally known for his we 
acquirements and professional ability, di 
not get the appointment after having been 
faithfully promised it, Had that been ex- 
plained, we could have gauged pretty cor- 
rectly the cause of the late proceedings. I 
cannot descend so low as to take any notice 
of the uncandid nature of the Doctor's let- 
ter, or the pitiful language be has thought 
proper to make use of, but entreat both sur- 
geons and assistants to reflect well before 
they give a subscription which, in their 
hearts, they know is not deserved. With 
these observations I have done with this 
uninteresting subject for ever, leaving you at 
perfect liberty either to insert them, or throw 
them into dunces’ den, and allow the 
splenetic tor to remain in — pos- 
session of all his fawning propensities. 
Believe me, Sir, wary! yours, 


SupscriBer. 

London, Sept. 6, 1831. 

P.S.—As an example of Sir William's 
unremitting zeal in upholding the respecta- 
bility of the corps, I hear that assistart- 
su have been sent to mess with a 
set of ignorant boys, ander the ‘‘ mame” 
of master’s assistants. Such is the case at 


bed | present on board the Caledonia and St. Vin- 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. EXCLUSION OF MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS FROM PUBLIC INSTITU: 


HOLE-AND-CORNER WORK—ELECTION OF TIONS BY THE IRISH GRAND JURY LAWS. 
cCUPPER. 
onienie To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. Sin,—lI take the liberty of addressing you 


Sir,—In the conviction thet you are ever 
ready to devote a small space in your valu- 
able Journal to the exposition of any hole-and- 
corner transactions committed by the sense- 
Jess paraphernalia that our hospital commit- 
tees are compounded of, I present to your no- 


on a subject in which 1 think you and all 
| licentiates of the College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, will take some interest. By the pre- 
sent Irish grand jury laws, no gentleman 
can be elected surgeon of a county infirmary 
in Ireland who does not possess the diploma 


tice the following shameful humbuggery of | of the College of Surgeonsof Dublin. This 
number of candidates for the situation of statute excludes all who are not licentiates 
cupper to the Middlesex Hospital by the | of the Dublin College. A surgeon possess- 
weekly committee, A notice appears in| ing the diploma of any other college cannot 
the public papers, signed by the secretary, | be elected, uo matter how great his acquire- 
stating the situation of cupper to be vacant, | ments may be, and how superior he may be 


and requesting all persons desirous of the 
appointment, to leave their names and ad- 
dress, and present themselves at the weekly 
board the subsequent Tuesday at twelve 
e’clock, which was last Tuesday. In con- 
a candidates spent the pre- 

ing week in collecting testimonials of 
their respective merits, good character, &c., 
naturally anticipating they should be pre- 
sented at the board, their testimonials ex- 

ined, theirr tive merits inquired into, 
and the person who appears most eligible ap- 
pointed ; but no; itis supposed they were not 
deemed worthy to appear before that august 
assembly ; they were ushered into the secre- 
tary’s room, where, after wailing about two 
hours, some people were observed slinking 
one by one out of the hospital, and the can- 
didates, to their great surprise, found these 
‘were the worthy gentlemen of the weekly 
ommittee, at whose board they were to 
have been presented, but they had the 
satisfaction of being politely acquainted by 
the secretary, that a Mr, Gullverwell, ora 
person of some such name, was appointed, 
and indeed they all felt that they had been 


gulled very well, 

After putting themselves to inconveni- 
ence, unnecessary expense, and neglecting 
their several avocations, they ought to have 
had at least an audience, and been informed 
«why this person is so much more eligible than 
‘those whose merits were never inquired 
dinto.. I have however understood since, 
that Sir H. Halford presided over this sage 
committee—aif so, the reason is evident, and 
the committee ought not to have advertised. 
‘The publication of this, however, may pre- 
Vent others from suffering inconvenience, 
and being humbugged by such worthies. I 
-wish, it, would. inflict that incision, that 


would effect.the excision of all their hole- 
and-corner deeds, IL remain, Sir, yours 
most obediently, 


E, Hansa. 


jia professional knowledge to the fortunate 
| possessor of the Dublin diploma. By those 
| Irishmen who are licentiates of the College 
|of Surgeons, London, this exclusion is con- 
| sidered exceedingly vexatious, as easting a 
|stigma on the diploma they possess, and 
giving to the licentiates of the College of 
Surgeons, Dublin, an advantage which, in 
very many instances indeed, they do not 
deserve; it is the more felt, as it is quite 
usual for Dublin licentiates to boast of the 
superiority of themselves and brethren over 
the London surgeons in professional know- 
ledge; and this, too, although any one of 
candour must aeknowledge that the mem- 
bers of the London College have contributed 
far more than those of the Dublin to the 
rapid advance towards perfection made by 
the science of surgery within the last thirty 
years. The Englishmen, too, possessing 
the diploma of the London College of Sur- 
geons, ought to feel anxious for the removal 
of the disqualification of which 1 have been 
speaking, inasmuch as it would increase the 
respectability of the diploma they hold. 
This exclusion is extremely unjust, for 
there exists, J] believe, no law to prevent 
Dublin licentiates from being appointed 
| surgeons to English hospitals, It being the 
intention of government te introduce a bill 
to amend the grand jury system in Ireland, 
an opportunity now offers of having the 
offensive clause expunged, and the object of 
my letter is to request that you, Sir, will 
take the subject into consideration, and sug- 
gest (in your notices to correspondents or 
otherwise) what ought to be done to ensure 
the removal of this disqualification, It 
would be easy to ascertain from the gen- 
tlemen who bring in the bill, or from some 
member of the parliamentary committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the Irish grand jury 
system, whether they intend to continue the 
disqualifying cause or not, and measures 
should be taken accordingly. Excuse me, 
Sir, for the trouble I am giving you, but, 
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on reflection, I found I could apply for eo- any reasonsblo mea, whet an awful respon- 
sistance to no fitter person than the able sibility devolves on a practitioner who is 
Editor of Tux Lancet, a Journal jastly es-|intrusted with the lives of a mother and 
teemed and supported by the great body of child for the first time, having only a theo- 
London surgeons, who, as | have explained, | retical knowledge of his profession. Surely, 
are considerably interested in effecting the | Mr. Editor, ail our institutions were origin- 
object about which | have written. As to ally intended to benefit the public and the 
the interest 1 myself take in this matter, | rising generation, and I do not see how this 
think. it fair to state the cause of it, It is can be more effectually done, at least in one 
this:—As an Irish student about to take point of view, than in endeavouring to pre- 
the diploma of the London College of Sur- | serve the lives of women and children, It 
geons soon, J consider it my duty and in-| is absurd to liave such an institution as the 
terest to make that diploma as respectable | City of London Lying-Ion Hospital exclu- 
as ible ; beyond this the removal of the | sively for female pupils, for you cannot (at 
disqualifying cause can never be of the least least it is not done in this country) teach 
use to me individually, for I possess no in- women practical anatomy, the basis of all 


terest with any graud jury. 
With respect and esteem, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Dublin, Aug. 17, 1831. 

P.8.—On looking over my letter, I find 
that I forgot to mention that | have spoken 
on the subject to several London surgeons, 
and a vast number of students intending to 
take the London diploma, and that they ail 
expressed the greatest anxiety about re- 
moving the disqualification. 


PROPOSAL FOR OPENING THE LONDON LYING- 
INN HOSPITAL TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Stn,—Believing you are ever ready to 
attend to any suggestion which may con- 
duce to the public welfare, I venture to ad- 
dress you in the hope that throngh you the 
— but more particularly the junior 

ches of the medical profession, may be 
benefited. In passing up the City Road, a 
. thought has often struck me that the City of 
London Lying-Inn Hospital, at present ap- 
propriated for the instruction of females 
only, might, under proper regulations, be 
converted into a highly useful school for 
the instruction of medical pupils in the ob- 
.stetric art—viz. if the physicians were to 
give clinical lectures alter the fashion o/ 
those in Paris, to the pupils admitted to 
the practice of the hospital—say one half oi 
the fee to go to the funds of the charity, the 
‘other to the leciurer, I will venture to say 
that the majority of the Borough pupils, 
with those from St. Bartholomew's and the 
Middlesex, would be very glad to resort to 
such a practical echool, instead of the mere 
theory they now have. It isa pity, Mr. 
Editor, that amongst all our pudlic school- 
we have not one, at least in the eastern dis 
triet of London, where a young man cav 
learn his profession as an accoucheur prac- 
tically ; and 1 put it to the good senge of 


our knowledge. And we have had too many 
unfortunate examples of the ignorance of 
midwives in this science, 

The adoption of the foregoing plan would 
add considerably to the funds of a charity, 
and at the same time diffuse useful know- 
ledge among those willing to avail them- 
selves of it. Trusting to your notice of this 
institution to bring about a reform, 

I am, Si, 
A Junion Srupent. 

Sept. 9, 1831. 


CURIOUS PROPFSSIONAL 
AND CARD.” 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Sin,—As a portion of the pages of your 
Journal is at this time devoted to a few ¢ri- 
fling, quackish, and non-professional prac. 
tices, 1 beg that you will publish the fol- 
lowing card,” circular,” and N.B.,” 
for the amusement and edification of your 


readers, 
Yours faithfully, 


Pall Mall, Sept. 14th, 1831. 


« MR, HEALEY, 
guncron, accouvcnrur, &c, &e, 
84, St. James's Street. 

“ Mr. Healey begs leave to inform 
Mr. , that he has removed from 
No, 84 to No. 15, St. Jamea’s Street, where 
his practice, &c,, will be conducted for the 
future. 

“ Mr. H. feels happy to avail himself of 
the present opportunity in returning his 
moat sincere thanks end fervent acknow- 
ledgment for the liberal assistance regeived, 
of which he will ever feel much pleasure in 
being mindful, and hopes his coustant assi- 
duity may merit @ continuance. 

15, St. James's Street, 

« N.B. The most genuine medicines dis- 
pensed with accuracy, and retailed five-and- 
twenty per ceat, the usual charges.” 


Vinpex. 
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